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BY ANNIE CURD. 


HE woman who has 
i not yet been at- 
tacked by the 
mania for spoon-collect- 
ing will inevitably before 
long fall a victim to the 
prevailing and very en- 
joyable excitement—it is 
a mere question of time. 
The craze has come, 
and has evidently “come 
to stay ’—at least, until 
ladies shal) stop long 
enough in the business 
of gathering in treas- 
ures to discover that 
they are positively 
overstocked with 
specimens of every 
sort and size. 

Numbered ‘‘with 
the days that were” 
is fhe day when we most valued spoons in 
sets of six or twelve. At present, the 
widest variety of styles is demanded and 
earnestly sought after, and, if the places 
from whence they come can be as widely 
separated as the poles, so much the more 
complete is the collector’s satisfaction. 

Few persons go abroad nowadays with- 
out searching through the European cities 
for quaint and curious devices in spoons, 
to bring home as souvenirs of their jour- 
neyings. The shops in the Old World 
are full of odd patterns, characteristic of 
the places in which they are made. 

The handle of the spoon usually forms 
the distinguishing feature, while on the 
bowl the name of the city is frequently 
engraved in odd lettering. For instance, 
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we find on the novelty spoons of Ireland 
the shamrock or white clover, which be- 
came the national flower of the Emerald 
Isle when Saint Patrick, her patron saint, 
first explained the idea of the Trinity to 
his simple followers. Instead of puzzling 
their brains by a learned dissertation, he 
stooped and plucked from the green sod 
a shamrock with its three small leaves, and, 
holding it up, bade them there behold one 
in three. 

In Scotland, the thistle of course is the 
emblem engraved on spoons, and in London 


NORWEGIAN. 
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shops one finds them decorated with the rose 
of England. 

The same fashion prevails in various parts 
of our own country. In Washington, the 
design of our National Capitol is engraved 
on spoons of every size and shape, and 
thousands are carried away annually by 
visitors to that cosmopolitan city. In the 
oil regions of Pennsylvania, spoons can be 
obtained, bearing as their “sign manual” 
the derrick so familiar in that region. 

The distinctive mark of the Philadelphia 
spoon, such as heads this article, is the 
famous State House bell. On the Fourth of 
July, 1776, when Thomas Jefferson read to 
the assembled multitude a document likely 
to remain famous while time shall last, the 
old bell rang out a peal whose echo, instead 
of dying into silence, has strengthened and 
deepened until it can to-day be heard from 
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one end of the civ- 
ilized world to the 
other. 

The question 
now asked on 
every side as to 
the date when 
Spoons were in- 
vented is one that 
has not yet been 
answered, and 
probably never 
will be. History 
has recorded the 
period in which 
many household 
utensils made 
their appearance 
in a more or less 
finished shape, 
but no light can 
be thrown on the 
invention of these 
indispensable ar- 
ticles. | Probably 
our prehistoric 
ancestors employ- 
ed shells at first, 
and after that 
some quick-witted 
wild man may 
have _ conceived 
the idea of hol- 
lowing a bow! out 
of a bit of wood 
long enough to 
form a rude handle as well. Certain it-is, 
that, both in the East and in Europe, spoons 
have had a place since time immemorial, 
and for many hundreds of years throughout 
Christendom the most lavish fancies of the 
engraver’s art have been employed in their 
decoration. 

Early in the records of Christianity in 
Europe, spoons became the usual present 
bestowed by persons at the baptism of chil- 
dren for whom they stood sponsors. A spoon 
made expressly for this purpose had on the 
handle the figure of one of the Apostles or 
Evangelists, from which custom of course 
comes the name “Apostle spoons.” A wealthy 
godfather or godmother would give spoons 
enough to represent the entire band of 
Disciples, each spoon ornamented with a 
silver or gold effigy. Sponsors unable to treat 
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their spiritual children to such expensive 
gifts contented themselves with offering four 
spoons bearing the fig- 
ures of the four Gospel- 
writers in the order in 
which their names are 
mentioned in a child’s 
prayer of the Middle 
Ages: 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke, 

and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie 

on.” 

All sorts of odd leg- 
ends and proverbs grew 
up in those days about 
these most necessary 
articles, some of which 
are familiar adages even 
down to our generation, 
like the hackneyed say- 
ing in regard to a lucky 
man, that “he was born 
with a silver spoon in 
his mouth.” 

The medieval cre- 
dence in man’s ability 
to hold communication 
with a physical realiza- 
tion of the spirit of evil gave rise to a terse 
proverb: “He hath need of a long spoon, 
that eateth with the devil.” 

In a volume of memoirs of one of the 
ladies attached to the court of Anne of 
Austria, an incident is recorded 
that fits in with my subject and 
gives a vivid idea how com- 
pletely the people of that era 
believed in the difference be- 
tween monarchs and ordinary 
mortals.. During one of the civil 
wars which desolated France 
during the childhood of Louis 
XIV and the regency of his 
mother, with the hated Cardinal 
Mazarin for her counselor, the 
gueen and court were once 
obliged to flee from Paris in 
such hot haste that there was 
little time to collect clothing or 
household utensils. The lady 
writes to «. friend that it would 
have touched her heart could she 
have seen how heroically Queen 
Anne bore her privations; she 
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actually condescended to laugh and treat as 
a joke the terrible humiliation of having no 
gold spoon out of which to sip her chocolate 
—she positively used a silver one for the 
first time in her royal life! 

In the second illustration, the artist has 
put together two spoons of nationalities so 
distant and unlike that they really make 
a typical representation of the diversity on 
which the collector most prides herself. 
The Norwegian spoon dates back to 1660 
and is a rare specimen, highly prized by its 
owner; the spoon laid across it belongs to 
Morocco. 

The Turkish spoon is very old and has 
on the outside of the bowl two spiral lines, 
which prove that it is sterling silver as 
indisputably as would the “ Hall” mark on 
an English spoon. The quaint little fellow at 
the right is an antique Swedish production, 
which, though only brass, makes its possessor 
the envy of all her acquaintances, as that 
peculiar pattern is exceedingly difficult to 
procure, except in modern imitations. The 
other spoon is a production of medizval 
Italy. 

The second Turkish spoon is exceedingly 
peculiar: made of horn, with odd black 
bands crossing the handle, the tip of which 
is pearl, very elaborately carved. 

To my mind, nothing can surpass in 
elegance and beauty the lotus-flower spoon 
from Japan. A leaf of the blossom forms 
the bowl, and the stem makes the handle; 
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it is exquisite in form, and the en- 
graving is most delicately done. 

The two Dutch sugar-spoons are 
very old and quaint, but the little 
Chinese tea-scoop is still odder, and 
the Early German specimen is quite 
unique. 

In the homes of the wealthy, the 
spoon of to-day assumes individual- 
ity; it is necessary to be as fastidious 
about its decorations for different 
courses as about fine china and glass. 
One can tell what kind of soup one 
may expect for dinner, by observing 
whether the spoon is ornamented 
with branches of nodding tomatoes 
or has for a bowl a dainty shell or an 
inverted turtle’s back. Many odd 
and irregular shapes are shown, 
noticeably the berry-spoon fashioned 
like flower-petals or long slender 
leaves. The new ice-cream spoon 
is formed like a little silver shovel, 
sometimes etched with snow-crystals 
or icicles. Orange-spoons can be 
recognized by their peculiar form, 
tapering off to a narrow spade-like 
edge, ground sharp in order to cut 
the fibre of the fruit. 

Among the new spoons are num- 
bered the “ bonbon,” which in design 


are originality itself. 
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curiously fashioned tops, sometimes fur- 
nished with a ring. 

The practice of making gifts of single 
spoons is becoming very general at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and on birthday anniversaries, 
and a very sensible fashion it is, as in this 
way the recipient may in time become the 
possessor of a valuable collection at a com- 
paratively small cost to each donor. 

Handsome single tea-spoons can be bought 
from a dollur and a half to three or four 
dollars apiece, according to the pattern and 
weight. Two dollars will buy one of ortho- 
dox size, strong, heavy, and delicately chased. 

It is unnecessary to give a description of 
the groups which follow, as each illustration 
gives the names of the spoons. 

To look at this collection is, to the owner, 
like going over a journal of a delightful trip 
made to Europe last summer, Each separate 
spoon tells the story of some pleasant sojourn 
in some storied city of the Old World, and 


The bowls are flat each spoon bears the heraldic device of the 


and circular, with very short stems and city or country in which it was made. 
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With the introduction of spoon giving has 


come the fashion of presenting a case in 
Of all materials, 
chamois-skin has the preference, on account 
of its pliability and softness. Canton flannel, 


which to keep them. 


however, makes an excellent sub- 
stitute and is less expensive. A 
prominent jeweler gives it as his 
opinion that the unbleached can- 
ton flannel is a more desirable ma- 
terial than the bleached, to use for 
this purpose, as in the bleaching 
process an acid is used that has 
the effect of tarnishing and dulling 
the lustre of articles of silver. The 
unbleached flannel is also more 
desirable, as it does not show soil 
so soon, and the yellowish tinge 
is more effective than dead-white 
when embroidered in colors. 

A wealthy lady recently ordered, 
from a seamstress who makes a 
specialty of silver cases, one dozen, 
to be made of canton flannel. 
They were made by the following 
pattern, and, when finished, were 
neat, tastful, and were made with 
so little ornamentation that, should 
they become soiled, they could be 
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easily laundered. The braid 
should first be dipped into 
hot water, dried, and ironed, 
to prevent drawing on the 
edges when the cases .are 
washed. To make a case to 
hold a half-dozen tea- 
spoons, cut of canton flannel 
a piece ten by twelve inches, 
and slightly round the cor- 
ners of one side, which 
should lap over to the 
width of three inches; cut 
a strip of the flannel six 
inches wide by twelve long, 
bind. on the upper edge 
with crimson braid, if that 
color is liked, and stitch 
with silk the same color; 
mark this piece in six di- 
visions or pockets, and 
briar-stitch between the 
rows after it has been 
stitched to the large piece; 
bind all around with crim 
son braid, and, across the 


flap at the top, etch, embroider, or do in 
cross-stitch with wash-silk or Turkey-red 
the 
three button-holes just above the binding, 
working them in red twist; put the buttons 


initials of the owner; make 
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below, letting them come on the feather- 
stitching, or tie with tapes; in addition, sew 
a piece of braid a half-yard long to one side 
of the case, doubling it in the centre. When 
the case is rolled 
up, it can be tied 
with these strings. 
Cases can be 
made for table or 
dessert spoons and 
knives by simply 
enlarging the di- 
mensions given for 
tea-spoon cases. 
A durable case, 
that will last nearly 
a lifetime without 
showing soil, is 
made of linen—the 
heavy brown Hol- 
land. Cut by the 
same directions 
given for canton 
flannel case. Line 
throughout with 
chamois-skin or 
canton flannel. 
Bind the case with 
braid of any de- 


sired color—seal- NUREMBURG. 
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brown is nearly always effective on Holland 
linen. 


prettiest receptacle 


I have ever seen for spoons was presented 
as a gift at Christ- 
mas, to a friend who 
had just returned 


from Europe and 
who had brought 
with her a half- 
dozen beautiful 
spoons from as many 
countries. Cut a 
piece of chamois- 
skin nine by twelve 
inches, pink the 
edges, and across 
the narrow way put 
two strips of cham- 
ois, pinked on each 
edge, an inch apart. 
At regular intervals, 
make little divisions, 
vaught in place by 
bright silk twist, to 
hold the spoons in 
position, With 
gold, paint the 
names of the cities 
from whence they 
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COULD YOU 


BY MARIA 


CouLpD you but know 
How all my heart o’erflows with hidden passion 
When near to you, when in your presence 
sweet, 
Perhaps you’d linger for a moment with me, 
Perhaps you’d stay a while your footsteps fleet, 
Could you but know! 


Could you but know 
How hungry was my heart for one sweet whisper 
That those loved lips of yours alone could 
speak, 
Would you not say it in the tender twilight? 
Would you not make a hopeless love complete 
Could you but know? 


came, in fancy lettering above and below 
the straps, slanting them in easy graceful 
positions. Decorate the outside with discs, 
spider-webs, and irregular lines, according 
to the taste of the artist. Fold the case 
together, and, midway on each side, punch 
a hole with an embroidery stiletto through 
both thicknesses of chamois, in which run 
a tiny gold cord with golden tassels at- 
tached. Fold together and tie. Chamois 
is an excellent material because it will pre- 
serve the natural lustre and brightness of 
the silver, and, when made by these direc- 
tions, one cannot fail to possess a lovely 
soft case in which to exhibit to admiring 
friends a choice set of souvenir spoons. 

It is difficult until one has examined a 
receptacle of this sort to imagine how it 
sets off the beauty and quaintness of the 
treasures it is designed to hold, and the 
recipient of such a gift feels a new delight 
in her valued possessions as she carefully 
arrang s them in their dainty nest. 
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And if you knew 
That on two loving wistful lips were burning 
Fond kisses for your asking, would you care 
To bend your proud head down, and, with love’s 
magic, 
Turn into gladness all my heart’s despair, 
If you but knew? 


Could you but know! 
My darling, I am sure, beyond these shadows, 
In that glad time when all sad doubts are 
past, 
Our sorrows and our grievings hushed forever, 
Then heart to heart, dear, sha) we stand at last, 
And you will know! 


WHY? 


BY KATE AULD VOORMEES. 


Wuy do I love the morning? 
Now all is fresh and bright, 

All nature is rejoicing 
In the pure and new-born light. 


Why do I love the noontide? 
The world is all aglow, 

And the busy hour of midday 
We all so well may know. 


Why do I love the sunset? 
The sun has sunk to rest; 

Soon will be fondly pillowed 
My head upon thy breast. 


Why do I love the twilight? 
’Tis joy to see it come; 

All day I’m looking forward~ 
The twilight brings thee home 
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BY IDELLA 


T was a beautiful face, with 
its finely cut features 
and delicate color- 
ing. The eyes 
were dreamy and 
sad enough to 
have befitted a 
poetess; and the 
low broad forehead, 
from which the au- 
burn hair swept back in 
rich heavy masses, be- 
tokened mental gifts of no common order. 

If the countenance had a fault, it was that 
it looked somewhat cold and passionless ; 
but people said its expression revealed the 
chief defect of Eleanor Harland’s character. 

A patient woman she certainly was, and 
had need to be, since the charge of her 
invalid uncle devolved almost entirely on 
her; for, between his natural bad temper 
and the irritation caused by physical suffer- 
ing, he was so hard to deal with that no 
servant would ever remain long in attendance 
on him. 

They had been called to a Western city 
this spring by business matters of impor- 
tance, and, soon after their arrival, Mr. 
Harland had been seized with one of his 
bad attacks. Now that he had sufficiently 
recovered to sit up and even drive out, the 
bustle of the hotel irritated him beyond 
endurance, and Eleanor had been occupied 
this morning in a search for lodgings. Her 
quest had proved successful, and, while she 
rested after her exertions, she was trying to 
soothe her uncle’s petulance by an account 
of her adventures and their fortunate 
ending. 

“T think the rooms will please you,” she 
said, in conclusion; “they are very pretty 
and comfortable. The house is in the out- 
skirts of the town, with an immense garden, 
and the landlady—” 

“A woman!” ejaculated Mr. Harland, a 
fretful-looking old gentleman lying on a sofa 
near the window, and groaning with the 
gout. 
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“A woman,” assented his niece, and con- 
tinued calmly: “She seems to be a pleasant 
kindly-disposed soul, though rather loqua- 
cious and given to wagging her head in a 
bewildering way. She is a middle-aged 
widow lady, has no family, and will take no 
other lodgers. Just now, there is a gentle- 
man there; but he goes to-morrow. Perhaps 
that is to be regretted, since he appears to be 
a paragon, from her description. Paragons 
always bored me; but, as this one won’t have 
an opportunity to do so, we needn’t take him 
into account. She promises us plenty of 
quiet, and thinks there’s no serious disturbing 
element in the neighborhood.” 

“T don’t believe it,” rejoined Mr. Harland, 
turning his head restlessly from side to side; 
“woman or no woman, I don’t believe it! 
Never saw a woman who wouldn’t lie, from 
a duchess to a washerwoman. ‘They lie when 
the truth would serve twice as well!” 

“My dear uncle,” retorted Eleanor, with 
languid amusement, “it is the one thing in 
which we surpass you. But to return to 
our muttons: The apartments are ready for 
us; 80, the sooner we remove, the better.”’ 

“Yes; Bedlam couldn’t be worse than 
this place. What incessant ringing of bells, 
and the noise of those demoniacal young 
pinafores, I’d as lief—” Here he stopped 
and gave vent to a snort of wrath and a 
muttered exclamation, as the clatter of 
children’s feet was heard on the stairs. . 

“You poor uncle,” quoth Eleanor, “don’t 
mind me; swear, if you want to! Profanity 
is no doubt a relief, and so a great preserver 
of the tissues,” 

“You may go to the dickens!” snarled 
Mr Harland, to whom her habitual imper- 
turbability was sometimes an aggravation. 

“Thank you; but I must protest my 
reluctance to anticipating a doom that fate 
may hold in store for me. If we must 
leave here,” she continued, turning a cool 
unmoved face toward her uncle’s hot indig- 
nant one, “we have ample time to change 
our quarters this afternoon. The people 
here bore the news of our speedy departure 
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like Trojans; in fact, I don’t think I would 
be putting the case too strongly if I said 
they received the information with unflat- 
tering gratification.” 

“Who cares?” Mr. Harland exclaimed, 
as Eleanor laughed lazily. ‘“ Yes, we'll go 
this afternoon.” 

A couple of hours later, everything was 
ready for their departure, and Eleanor really 
hoped they were going to get off without a 
scene of any sort; but, inthe lower hall, 
Mr. Harland went into a spasm of such rage 
with a good-natured negro servant who 
ventured to offer some service, that Eleanor 
thought he would take the man by the throat. 

The half-disdainful silence with which she 
looked on in stately immobility helped to 
bring Mr. Harland to his senses as no 
expostulations could have done, and, as the 
man retreated with amazing celerity, she 
was able to get him into the carriage with- 
out dramatic incident. 

When they reached their new lodgings, 
he treated the kindly-faced landlady to a 
little volley of cynical queries and half- 
threats to which Miss Harland listened 
with mild disapproval, merely remarking 
in a brief aside to their new hostess: 

“He is suffering so—he will be quiet as 
a lamb when the pain wears off.” 

Mrs. Walton hastened to show them to 
their rooms, inwardly determining that, the 
sooner the lamb-like era set in, the more 
grateful she would be. The chambers were 
large, airy, and well furnished; the sur- 
roundings were marked by a quiet supremely 
welcome after the invalid’s recent experience. 
Certainly there was nothing to complain of, 
and Mr. Harland, once more settled on his 
sofa, seemed suddenly to come to this con- 
clusion, as he paused in the midst of indis- 
tinct mutterings to wonder skeptically how 
long that state of things might be hoped 
to continue. 

Their hostess, coming in to see that they 
were comfortable, took the occasion to pour 
into the polite Eleanor’s ear her regrets 
regarding the early departure of the gentle- 
man she had mentioned. 

“Such a man as he is!” she said, nodding 
her head in admiration. “He was awfully 
fond of me when he was a mite of a boy,” 
with another shake expressive of resignation, 
“and before I became reduced in circum- 
stances. I do believe,” she added, eagerly, 
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as though the discovery had just burst upon 
her, “he’s every bit as fond of me to this 
day. He brought his wife to see me, and 
a slim pretty thing she is, but not half good 
enough for him, as I’ve said time and again, 
and makes as much of me everyway as if 
I were his mother; and goodness knows I’m 
as fond of him as I could be of a son, if the 
dear Lord had seen fit to give me one.” 

She concluded her remarks with a pathetic 
shake of her head, and left the room. 

When evening came, Mr. Harland dozed 
on his sofa, and Eleanor sat by the window, 
looking out across the waving tree-tops, and 
mentally pronounced life a burden. The 
world seemed so insipid, so hopelessly stupid. 
And she was only twentytwo! Yet, she 
reflected sadly, any wise person would tell 
her that her existence held no sorrow worthy 
the name—only a few pin-pricks. But these, 
after all, were harder to bear than dagger- 
thrusts; for it is not the sorrows for which 
our friends send sympathetic texts on black- 
edged paper that stab us sharpest or whose 
sting remains longest. 

Suddenly across the silence there floated 
the soft guitar prelude of an old familiar 
song, then a full rich voice took up the air 
and poured out the impassioned words with 
marvelous sweetness and pathos. 

At the first note, Mr. Harland sat upright 
with a snort of triumphant despair. Had he 
not said so? He would leave that house the 
next morning, and, if he stopped short of 
Sahara, he hoped he might be blessed ! 

The woman, sitting rigid in the shadow, 
never heeded, never heard him. The old 
sweet song—the dear familiar voice! To 
have dreamed she could forget it! Why, 
there was but one such in earth or heaven, 
and she had closed her ears, and, by her own 
will, thrust its melody out of her life. Now 
the tones held all the gladness and the 
anguish of the world for her—breathed the 
bliss of happy meetings and the agony of an 
eternal farewell. The walls slid back, and 
in their stead she saw the old fair forest- 
scenes where she had sat, with the fragrance 
of the flowers and the rippling of the waters 
at her feet, while the same sweet voice 
breathed her the passionate melody of the 
same sweet song. 

“Oh, the mistakes of life!” she groaned, 
almost aloud; “shall they never be 
righted ?” 
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But the music ceased, and the white-faced 
listener forced herself into calmness as she 
spoke gentle words to the exasperated invalid 
and presently persuaded him to seek his 


It was still early. Eleanor threw a hooded ° 


mantle over her shoulders, for the nights 
were very cool, and went downstairs and out 
into the shrubberies. 

She walked to and fro for a while, still 
haunted by those memories of the past, 
which the music had roused with such force 
that she could not so resolutely thrust them 
aside as she was usually able to do. 

She paused by the high paling at the 
extremity of the grounds, gazed up at the 
clear sky where the crescent moon shone 
softly—but it gleamed pitiless and cold to 
her weary eyes. She glanced down on the 
bush-covered mound -at her side—it looked 
like a grave: heaven and earth alike were 
only suggestive of sad images to her mind, 
in this hour of retrospection. 

“The mistakes of life!” she murmured 
again. “No—in this world, at least, they 
can never be set right.” 

She turned with a shiver and walked 
slowly back to the house. 

When, the next morning, at the sound 
of the warning-bell, Eleanor went into her 
uncle’s room, she found him peacefully 

leeping, and so descended to the breakfast- 
om alone. 
he apartment was empty, and she seated 
elf at one of the long narrow windows, 


und of the opening door caused her 
her head. She rose quickly; a 


look of joy, of wonder, of incredulity. 
“Can it he?” he exclaimed, then stopped, 


holding the “ awkwardly. “To meet you 
here, of all places!” 

“How do you do, Mr. Staunton?” she 
returned, tranquilly, while her hand closed 
tightly over the back of her chair. “I am 
not so surprised; I heard you singing last 
night, and prepared myself to see you 
astounded this morning—if you did not 
hear of my presence earlier.” 

“IT was quite unprepared,” he said, with 
an effort to speak calmly. “Mrs. Walton, 
my old friend and your landlady, between 
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the excitement of my visit and your arrival, 
has quite lost her head, poor soul! I’ve 
scarcely had a word with her since your 
arrival. I suppose you are the lodger whose 
advent has turned her brain?” 

Eleanor nodded laughingly. 

“T trust,” she said, “that the good lady’s 
state will not interiere with the breakfast- 
hour, whatever it be; that bell awoke hopes 
in my heart which I should be sorry to have 
crushed,” 

He gazed eagerly on the fair calm face, 
trying to silence the lines that kept ringing 
through his brain: 


“Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null : 
Dead perfection, no more.” 


Then he roused himself to speak. 

“T think we are booked to breakfast alone 
this morning. Won’t you sit down?” And, 
seating himself opposite her at the table, he 
tapped a small hand-bell and went on, 
a trifle unsteadily: “Not the first time we 
have breakfasted together, if”—bitterly— 
“if you remember.” 

Miss Harland tried to keep the gratitude 
out of her eyes as she lookedsat the servant 
who entered. 

“In those Bohemian days, before you 
degenerated into a sober Benedick? Yes, 
I remember; no need to forget pleasant 
things.” 

Mr. Staunton watched the domestic out 
of the room, then proceeded with exag- 
gerated cheerfulness : 

“And you have forgotten all that was 
unpleasant about that period? How you 
threw me over for the colonel? By the 
way, that always puzzled me. Did you 
make a mistake in thinking your heart in 
his keeping, that you afterward gave him 
his congé also?” 

“A mistake?” she echoed, absently, then 
recovering herself, added quickly: “Oh, no; 
I never felt inclined to be one of the colonel’s 
victims, imposing as he was.” 

“T always thought him the obstacle. And 
there was no one else?” 

“There was no one else,” she replied, 
coldly, though sharing his difficulty in 
silencing a persistent voice which kept 
calling: “A mistake! a mistake!” through 
all the idle talk that followed. 

She could not tell him the simple truth, 
for he was married, and her womanly dignity 
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imposed silence upon her. Speaking could “Shall I see you at luncheon, or is it good- 
do no good, either; the past was dead—let bye now?” Eleanor asked, as she rose from 
it rest! The trial had been hard to bear, for the table. 
she had loved this man; but her uncle, in “Good-bye,” he answered, extending his 
his selfishness, had determined that she hand. Then he stood silent as he watched 
should not marry if he could prevent it. her go out of the room and pass anew out of 
Her brother had fallen into terrible straits, his life. 
and Mr. Harland made use of the power The years have swept on, and the glamor 
given by the necessity for his aid. He and the freshness of youth have faded from 
refused to assist the erring youth unless them both. Miss Harland stands before her 
Eleanor renounced her engagement.; she mirror sometimes, and, noting the silver 
had yielded to what she believed her duty, , threads in the dark tresses, tells herself 
but Staunton received no inkling of the unregrettingly that she is almost an old 
motive which actuated her. woman now. She is quite alone. Her 
Ah, well, that misguided brother was in uncle has long since found a safe refuge from 
his grave now; this former lover, who had _ the ills of lodging-houses, and the howls of 
suddenly started up before her like a ghost dogs or the laughter of children can never- 
from the past, was married, and she—she had more disturb him. 
her narrow round of duties still to perform, | People speak of Miss Harland as a cold 
and she had grown accustomed to pain! unloving woman, seeking no friends and fond 
So the two talked, half playfully, half of solitude. Occasionally she hears brief 
cynically, with that composure which the news of Mr. Staunton, and listens calmly to 
habit of the world gives, till the meal ended, some old friend lamenting the failure of the 
gazing wistfully at one another across the fair promise of his youth; but, if her heart 
impossible gulf which must separate them knows regret for this or for any other mis- 
for all time. take of the past, her lips are silent. 
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BY ANNA J. GRANNISS, 


I WENT out to gather roses, I was grieving for the roses 
When the sun was hanging low; While I twined some in my hair, 
And I lingered in the garden, Feeling half an idle wonder 
In the sunset’s after-glow, Why I had not been more fair— 
Watching play of light and color Why one with a heart less tender 
On the ever changing sky— Should have fairer been than I; 
I was standing near the roses And I hid among the roses 
When he went riding by. When they two came riding by. 
Red and white and yellow roses Roses red and white and yellow 
Deck the garden wall; Budded, bloomed, and died; 
Long before the summer closes, When the autumn skies grow mellow, 
They will fade and fall! She will be his bride! 


I steppcd in among the roses, Then I turned and left the roses, 
As the twilight fell around, For the dew began to fall 
And alas! some were already Lightly on the half-closed petals, 
Lying scattered on the ground; As they leaned against the wall; 
And I questioned in the twilight And from somewhere in the gloaming 
Why all lovely things should die? Came a night-bird’s plaintive cry, 
I stepped in among the roses And a sigh swept through the roses 
After he went riding by. After they went riding by. 
Red and white and yellow roses Roses red and white and yellow 
Deck the garden wall; Budded, bloomed, and died ; 
Long before the summer closes, When the autumn skies grow mellow, 
They will fade and fall! She will be his bride! 
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BY LAURENT PEMLOTT, 


HE season had not 

ai opened at Clear View. 
It was the first of 
June, and the 
weather had not 
been warm enough 

to induce the people 

in the cities to aban- 

A don their comforta- 
ble homes for the 
raw chilly atmos- 
phere which per- 
vaded the summer- 

: resorts. 

Few strangers came to Clear View; year 
after year, the same faces were seen there, 
until it had become a community of friends 
and acquaintances. It had long been a 
settled thing that Judge Antwerp and his 
family should come, with their retinue of 
servants and their carriage drawn by slow 
stately horses. The place derived its stamina 
from the judge and his surroundings, while 
two young girls, Mary and Annabelle Grant, 
daughters of a worthy clergyman, were effi- 
cient, in their youth and freshness, in soften- 
ing any austerity that the judge and his 
family might infuse. Several married women 
of culture and social standing brought their 
families of small children, and these lent a 
graceful domesticity to the otherwise formal 
place. ; 

Before long, the old frequenters of Clear 
View would return, to open their eyes in 
wonder at a great change, and, although they 
might not confess it,a great improvement. 
Five artistic cottages, showing in their con- 
struction originality of design and fine finish 
of workmanship, stood in the grove, well 
back from the hotel. They were just 
finished, and the architect, Robert Brockle- 
hurst, was well satisfied with the result. 

“Now for rest and recuperation,” he said, 
as he concluded his final inspection and put 
the keys in his pocket. 

Anyone seeing Mr. Brocklehurst would 
have been impressed with the fitness of his 
remark. Since he had left college, several 
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years previous, he had applied himself 
closely, first in acquiring architectural know]- 
edge, then in putting it into practice; and 
now, at the age of thirtyone, he was un 
active, prosperous, eminently contented 
young man. 

Although the years of constant applica- 
tion had not diminished his zest or enthusi- 
asm, they had told upon him physically. 
As he sauntered back to the hotel, there was 
a lassitude in his bearing which was not 
visible before he locked the cottages. Now 
that his duties were put aside, he was at a 
loss to know what to do with himself; but 
the doctor had imperatively insisted on his 
taking a rest, and he was determined to do 
80, although much against his inclination. 

Every morning, during the first week of 
his vacation, the landlord would meet him 
in the breakfast-room with the invariable 
salutation: ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Brockle- 
hurst; you may find Clear View dull now, 
but wait till the judge comes.” Then he 
would wave his plump hand as if to say: 
“You don’t know the judge yet, but 
wait!” 

Robert Brocklehurst was too listless to 
make any inquiries regarding this influential 
personage, and the landlord’s information 
always stopped with the suggestive wave of 
the hand. 

Even the ocean, in these days, became 
monotonous; and, listening to its surging, 
and gazing across its waste of waters, Mr. 
Brocklehurst marveled that he ever had 
rejoiced in the sounds and sights that were 
growing so insufferably wearisome. He 
frequently walked along the shore, trying to 
rekindle his ancient enthusiasm for the sea, 
but in vain; he had outgrown it, and it could 
never again be revived. At this thought, 
for it was not a pleasant one, a deep wrinkle 
made a furrow between his dark earnest eyes, 
and, jumping up from his chair, he gave his 
trunk a vigorous kick. “I wish the con- 
fuunded judge would come!” he said, 
fiercely. 

As if in answer to his desire, there was a 
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sound of wheels on the gravel road. Mr. 
Brocklehurst, looking from his window, saw 
a two-seated carriage drive deliberately up 
to the door. The judge had come. 

The complaisant landlord was in a ferment 
of suppressed excitement. He skipped about 
in the most deferential manner, inquiring of 
everyone’s health in general, and the judge’s 
in particular, 

A tall slim man, with a tightly closed 
mouth, descended, and, with a manner by 
which the looker-on in the window was 
reminded of an undertaker at a great funeral, 
he aided the others to alight. His wife, a 
dainty lady—next, the two slender maiden 
sisters of the judge were handed out, and the 
watcher perceived that firm mouths were a 
family inheritance. 

Who was it that sprang from the vehicle 
before she could be assisted? She glanced 
directly up at Mr. Brocklehurst, and he saw 
that it was a striking-looking girl. Surely 
he was not mistaken in the flash of pleasure 
in her swift regard. 

The young lady was Miss Kate Hamilton, 
a niece of Mrs. Antwerp’s. Her mother had 


died when she was a mere child, and since 


that time her father had kept her in school. 
Most of her vacations were spent in visiting 
friends, consequently she had been in nearly 
every part of the United States; and, though 
she had been out of school but a year, she 
had seen a good deal of Europe also, as it 
was there that she had received the finishing 
touches to her education. But her father at 
last awakened to the fact that his daughter 
needed a home where she would be under 
womanly influence. Hence, he sent her to 
his wife’s sister, Mrs. Antwerp. 

The prospect of spending a summer at 
Clear View had not pleased Kate Hamilton, 
notwithstanding all the flattering things the 
judge’s family had said regarding it; but her 
pleadings to be allowed to spend the summer 
at an intimate friend’s had no effect, so here 
she was, a most incongruous adjunct to the 
judge’s party. Robert Brocklehurst was not 
mistaken in thinking the sight of him had 
given her pleasure. When she saw him 
craning his neck to get a view of them, she 
knew he did not answer to the description of 
anyone her aunt had mentioned. No, there 
was a picturesqueness about the cravat, and an 
abandon in his attitude as he leaned almost 
out of the window to gaze at them, which 
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marked him as a stranger among the regular 
habitués of Clear View. 

It was now severa) days since the judge’s 
arrival, and Kate Hamilton and Mr. Brockle- 
hurst were already old friends; not in length 
of time, however, but in what is much more 
essential to friendship—mutual sympathy. 
The young architect initiated her into the 
mysteries of his profession, and she spent 
long hours drawing plans under his direction. 
If any inaccuracies crept in when she was 
working without his supervision, he did not 


dampen her fine ardor by pointing out 


defects. He had discovered that his fair 
pupil was impatient of correction, and he 
adroitly managed that she should remedy 
her own errors in her next attempt. This 
enabled her to see former mistakes, for she 
was an apt student. Once she took her 
instructor to task for oversight. 

“Mr. Brocklehurst, you haven’t been pay- 
ing attention. See, I left out the most 
important part of this plan I made the other 
day.” 

Mr. Brocklehurst bent over and scanned 
the design closely. 

“Ah, yes,so you did. Miss Hamilton,” he 
said, with sudden earnestness, “you are a 
born architect.” 

The deepened tint on Miss Hamilton’s 
cheek showed that she was not indifferent to 
praise, and she continued drawing with 
renewed energy. 

“There goes the judge’s carriage down the 
beach,” remarked Mr. Brocklehurst, breaking 
into the busy silence, as he followed with 
quizzical eyes the imposing turn-out. 

“Uncle and aunt take that drive every day. 
They say it is the best one about here. They 
asked me to go with them this morning, but 
I preferred not to.” 

There was the faintest flutter of gratified 
vanity in the architect’s breast at her admis- 
sion. 

“Tt was very good of them,” she added, 
after a few seconds had elapsed, “ but driving 
behind uncle’s horses seems so much slower 
than sitting still.” 

She did not stop in her engrossing occupa- 
tion as she spoke, and Mr. Brocklehurst 
thought, as he watched her, that he had 
never seen a girl so devoid of coquetry. 
How sincere and earnest she was! Even 
her personal appearance denoted these two 
desirable qualities. 
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Kate Hamilton had a clear pale com- 
plexion, with just the slightest warmth, in 
the cheeks; and her eyes, gray and luminous 
beneath the scmewhat projecting brow, gave 
her an intense look. There was certainly no 
trace of the conventional society-girl about 
her, Robert Brocklehurst ,decided, as jhe 
glanced at her thoughtful face. | 

Their favorite haunt, where most of these 
plans were drawn, was beneath a group) of 
trees whose gnarled roots, where they pro- 
jected above the ground, afforded excell¢nt 
seats. From this spot, there was an extensjve 
view of the sea. 

Thus, through the lengthening June days, 
the young architect and the judge’s nig¢ce 
grew to know each other as, under otlfer 
circumstances, they might have failed to do 
in long years. They were so dependent jon 
each other for entertainment that there vas 
no pretense of formality, and their comradé- 
ship glided along with an ease that was 
surprisingly charming. 

As the summer advanced, Clear View 
gradually filled with visitors until the hdtel 
had its quota of old patrons and the cottages 
were occupied. The tranquillity of‘ this 
exclusive little resort was destined to exp@¢ri- 
ence violent disturbances through the new 
element which was introduced with fhe 
inhabiting of the cottages. 

Perhaps the greatest sufferer from the few 
order of things was Judge Antwerp. Often, 
when taking his constitutional drive, he was 
met by a youth on horseback. “ Howlly, 
Judge?” young Fisher would shout, asthe 
dashed past, leaving a cloud of dust behind 
for the stately gentleman to inhale at ‘his 
leisure. Sometimes he met the frivolous 
Mrs. Baxter driving her brisk ponies. She 
invariably stared at him with her cold blue 
eyes, in a calmly critical way, as if wondering 
who and what he was. Then there was Pro- 
fessor John Graves, the naturalist, who, when 
taking his morning walk, assisted by a heavy 
stick, once met the judge and returned ‘that 
gentleman’s salutation by an absent wave of 
the thorny staff. . 

The judge, accustomed to ‘nothing but 
deference in Clear View for the last ‘twenty 
years, was very sensitive to this new phase in 
social etiquette. 

There was another person much discon- 
tented by the change which the cottagers 
wrought, and that was Robert Brocklehurst. 
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The entire days that he had spent in Miss 
Hamilton’s society had vanished. Others 
now shared the privilege which had been for 
a while his own. It was almost an everyday 
occurrence for her to drive with Mr. Fisher. 
They always took a different direction from 
the judge’s accustomed route, and on their 
return the warm flush on Miss Hamilton’s 
cheek, which Robert Brocklehurst had grown 
to recognize as a sign of pleasure, was always 
there. 

One evening, as Mr. Brocklehurst was 
sitting in a low camp-chair on the ground 
near the porch, a couple who had just come 
up from the beach took their stand above 
him on the veranda. He heard Miss Hamil- 
ton’s voice. She was describing her journey 
to Clear View to her companion. She told 
of several schemes she formed to escape 
going in the carriage, and of their utter 
failure, adding that she had envied the 
servants, who were sent by rail. All this 
sounded decidedly confidential—in fact, too 
much so for good taste, in the judgment of 
Mr. Brocklehurst. 

“Tt’s too awful to think of, Miss Hamil- 
ton,” cried Mr. Fisher. “Imagine a man 
with blood in his veins driving like that!” 

To give emphasis to his remark, the young 
gentleman struck the railing so forcibly with 
his cane that Mr. Brocklehurst was nearly 
surprised into jumping up. 

“My uncle has blood in his veins, but it’s 
very blue!” Evidently it was not the first 
time her uncle had been discussed, for Mr. 
Fisher seemed to appreciate her retort. 

“And that other chap you know so well— 
he’s blue too, I imagine,” remarked young 
Fisher. 

“What other?” 
mystified rejoinder. 
“ Brocklehurst.” 

Now was the time for the gentleman in 
question to rise and let his tall form be seen 
in the clear moonlight; but he did not—he 
sat stiller than before, fairly holding his 
breath. 

“Mr. Brocklehurst ? 
replied, emphatically. 
“ But rather slow,” rejoined the youth. 

“He isn’t slow nor blue éither; I can’t see 
why you should think so, Mr. Fisher.” 
Right here the eavesdropper breathed a 
sigh of relief, as if he were acquitted of some 
grave offense. 


was Miss Hamilton’s 


He isn’t blue!” she 
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“ Pshaw! I’ve seen him drive. Don’t tell 
me he isn’t slow; you ought to see him 
creep.” 

“He can’t help that; there are no fast 
horses here but yours.” 

“That’s so,” assented Mr. Fisher, appar- 
ently pleased by the compliment to his steeds. 
“Wasn’t it grand this evening, over the 
bluff? I wish you could venture down the 
road on the beach.” ° 

The girl shook her head. 

“Sometime when the judge is napping, 
you know.” 

Miss Hamilton persisted in refusing to 
take the judge’s favorite drive, despite the 
persuasive eloquence expended by her com- 
panion. 

The two on the veranda kept up a stream 
of talk, principally about horses, until Mr. 
Brocklehurst wondered what a girl of Miss 
Hamilton’s mental calibre could find inter- 
esting in such unintellectual topics. The 
equestrian conversation was brought to an 
abrupt close by Miss Hamilton, who, looking 
through the parlor window, saw her relative 
about to leave the room. 

“My uncle is coming.” 

Her words were distinctly heard by the 
listener below, yet she spoke in a suppressed 
whisper. . 

“There isn’t another girl in the world I 
would dodge any man for, Miss Hamilton! 
I hate to do it, but here goes!” 

Mr. Fisher threw himself over the railing 
and alighted almost on the architect’s head. 

“By Jove! you here, Brocklehurst?” was 
the only comment he made, as he hastened 
around the house and disappeared in the 
grove, 

“Mr. Fisher is inclined to be intellectual, 
isn’t he, Miss Hamilton?” Mr. Brocklehurst 
questioned, the next morning. 

She did not appear to notice his covert 
sneer. ‘They were strolling along the shore, 
and the wind had roughened the girl’s hair 
and brightened her eyes. She was in high 
spirits. 

“He’s my ideal!” she said, waiving his 
question. 

“ Your ideal?” exclaimed her disconcerted 
escort. 

“Yes, my ideal of a cow-boy! Do you 
know, as much as I have been West, I have 
never seen one; but I think Mr. Fisher real- 
izes my conception. Isn’t he delightful ?” 
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“As a cow-boy, he would undoubtedly be 
a success,” Mr. Brocklehurst rejoined. 

Coming toward them in the distance was 
a man who walked with his head down, as if 
in deep meditation. 

“There’s Rip Van Winkle!’ Miss Hamil- 
ton exclaimed, as the figure became dis- 
tinguishable. “TI have an appointment with 
him to go and see some rock specimens at 
Cove Point; I had forgotten it. Won’t you 
come with us?” 

If the invitation had been more cordial, 
he would have accepted. Evidently she did 
not expect him to go, and he was obliged to 
decline, although a jaunt of two miles to 
Cove Point in the breezy morning air was by 
no means uninviting. 

“Good-morning, Professor Graves,” Miss 
Hamilton said, when the person in the dis- 
tance drew near. She spoke in a high key, 
as if to awaken one who slept. 

“A fine morning, Katharine!” Professor 
Graves looked up with a start as he greeted 
her. It was his peculiarity to address men 
and women by their Christian names, and 
indeed it did not sound inappropriate, coming 
from his lips. 

Without ceremony, the professor and the 
young lady left Mr. Brocklehurst to his own 
devices. 

“We'll bring you some stones,” was the 
young lady’s parting salutation. 

“T’d like to drop them on that old fossil’s 
head,” was the deserted gentleman’s reflec- 
tion. 

That evening, Kate Hamilton and the 
professor were sitting in a corner of the 
porch, busily talking. Professor Graves’s 
deep-set eyes were resting thoughtfully on 
the young ,eager face beside him, and Mr. 
Brocklehurst, as he passed back and forth in 
company with Annabelle Grant, caught 
glimpses of her attentive face. It reminded 
him of the many times he had seen that 
look during her enthusiasm for architecture, 
when she had been content to sit for hours, 
closely engaged in tracing systematic and 
inartistic designs. 

Miss Grant, as she chatted by his side, 
little knew that her escort was all uncon- 
scious of what she was saying; his agreeable 
assent whenever he became aware of a rising 
inflection in her voice was most delusive, and 
she thought she had never known him to be 
so affable. Such terms as “ protoplasm,” 
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~~ ‘stick in the most“reckless manner!” 
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“crustacea,” “animalcule,” were heard at 
different times when in Miss Hamilton’s 
vicinity. To the architect’s mind, there was 
something out of keeping in such subjects 
amid the leafy shadows in the moonlight. 
If it were necessary to talk science, astron- 
omy would be much more pleasant. 

“Don’t you think Miss Hamilton rather 
peculiar?” inquired the voice by his side. 
It was another rising inflection, therefore a 
time for the architect’s acquiescence; but 
the name attracted his attention, and he 
requested his companion to repeat her 
remark, 

“T think ‘interesting,’ rather than ‘ pecul- 
iar, applies to Miss Hamilton,” he replied, 
quietly. 

“Yes, but she cultivates the acquaintance 
of such queer people. The judge doesn’t 
know she even speaks to that young sports- 
man. They say she went to Farmer Jones’s 


with him and tried to learn to ride standing 
up in the saddle, and at the very first trial 
she fell and got that bruise on her cheek,” 
Annabelle explained, volubly. 

“T fancy that story must have become 
very much exaggerated. You know, there is 
very little resemblance between a ‘bs 


stone and a migratory piece of news.” Even 
as he spoke, Mr. Brocklehurst remembered 
the mark on Miss Hamilton’s cheek and 
wondered. “Whatever Miss Hamilton does, 
she is a true lady,” he continued. 

“So she is,” responded Miss Grant; “ ‘still, 
I don’t admire her taste. The man’ she is 
talking with now, I am actually afraid of; 
he mutters to himself and brandishes that 
The 
young lady gave a little affected shudder. 

They were again in Miss *Hamilton’s 
neighborhood. Thdprofessor was just taking 
his leave. 

“ Good-night, Katharine,” they heard him 
say. “I will show\you those plants in the 
morning,” and he toyk her hand at parting. 

2?” whispered Miss 


o Did you and Professor Graves find the 
specimens you went in search of this morn- 
ing?” he asked, when the professor had gone. 

“Yes, and they were much more perfect 
than he expected to find them.” 

“Where are the stones you promised 
me?” 
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“There were only a few, and really I 
thought Professor Graves would appreciate 
them more than you, and I gave all I found 
to him,” she replied, laughing. 

“T am not to have even a stone, then? 
That’s ungenerous, Miss Hamilton.” Unrea- 
sonable though it may be, Mr. Brocklehurst, 
despite the fact that he really did not care 
for the specimens, was vaguely disappointed 
that she did not consider it worth her while 
to bring him any. 

Between her frequent drives with Mr. 
Fisher and the long rambles with Professor 
Graves in search of nature’s secrets, Miss 
Hamilton had very little leisure to bestow 
upon the architect; yet the good-fellowship 
which characterized the beginning of their 
acquaintance remained unchanged. Still, he 
knew her brightest moments were spent while 
with others. She was always in a restful, 
almost indolent, mood now, whenever he saw 
her. He missed the enthusiasm and gayety 
that charmed the days when she so eff€ctually 
banished the solitude that shrouded Clear 
View. He began to think he resembled an 
old shoe that was discarded on gala days and 
only worn when the wearer put aside pride 
and splendor for homely comfort. 

Miss Hamilton showed a disinclination to 
enter into any of the little excursions he 
might suggest in opposition to the professor’s 
numerous invasions into the country; and, 
as for competing with young Fisher in his 
mad drives, it was out of the question, 
under the existing state of horse-flesh in 
that locality. 

Circumstances and that young lady’s 
partiality toward the Philistines, as the 
cottagers were privately called by the hotel 
guests, combined to make Mr. Brocklehurst’s 
interviews with the judge’s niece short and 
unsatisfactory. A strange unrest took pos- 
session of him; but, although his physical 
health had greatly improved, he still lingered 
at Clear View, with no apparent reason for 
remaining. 

During this time, there was more strife in 
the bosom of the judge’s family than the 
smooth surface revealed. There was a daily 
and steadily increasing difference of opinion 
between the judge’s sisters and his wife. 
The former were in favor of putting a stop 
to Miss Hamilton’s intimacy with young 
Fisher by informing the judge of the state 
of affairs; but Mrs. Antwerp, dreading a 
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crisis, wished, if possible, to avert the trying 
ordeal by reclaiming her niece from her 
infatuation for the gentleman or his horses, 
whichever the attractive force might be. 

The cause of all this anxiety went about 
at her own sweet will, not caring for the dis- 
turbance, but keeping well out of it. 

Among the people in the hotel, various 
rumors of wild escapades indulged in by the 
judge’s niece and young Fisher were afloat, 
though nothing definite was said. Mysterious 
allusions and wise shakings of the head were 
the transmitters of these reports, They even 
reached the camp of the Philistines and 
penetrated the consciousness of the happy 
and careless Mr. Fisher. 

“T say, Miss Hamilton, is there anything 
in the wind, up at the hotel?” asked this 
gentleman. 

As it would have been impolite and some- 
what personal to tell him that he for one 
was in the wind, she refrained from explain- 
ing, and continued to enjoy herself, despite 
the storm which was gathering, ready to 
burst at any moment, 

One evening, the hotel parlor was filled 
with the melody of Mary Grant’s soft voice. 
She was singing different selections from 
“Martha,” and Robert Brocklehurst, seated 
in a distant corner, was lost in a reverie 
which, though separated from the story of the 
opera, rose with it to exalted heights of 
rapture or sank into tenderest pathos of 
despair. 

He was reflecting on the perversity of 
individual choice. The girl at the piano was 
gentle, accomplished, and pleasantly appreci- 
ative of attentions shown her. Why should 
he enjoy a few hasty meetings with a certain 
willful maiden so much more than the amia- 
ble chats with her? Mary Grant was true- 
hearted and unpretentious. There was but 
little resemblance between her and her 
supercilious sister. In beauty, if faultléss 
outline of feature is a criterion, she far ott- 
shone Kate Hamilton; yet how much more 
fascinating was the play of varied expres- 
sions over one face than the sweet demure 
look of the other! Then he ceased to com- 
pare the two, only one remaining in his 
thoughts as the music went on. He had 
not seen Miss Hamilton since early that 
morning, and yet she had accepted his 
invitation to go out boating that afternoon. 
She seemed willing and even eager, and, for 
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the first time in weeks, did not put him off 
by = plea of weariness or a previous engage- 
ment. 

When he inquired of Mrs. Antwerp of her 
whereabouts, that lady stated that she was 
not at home. Mrs. Antwerp looked embar- 
rassed when she informed him. Had Miss 
Hamilton kept out of his way pyrposely? 
He recalled her friendly smile and flush of 
pleasure, and it did not seem possible that 
she had intentionally disappointed him. 

“Mr. Brocklehurst, I would like to speak 
with you a moment.” He started at having 
his reverie so unceremoniously interrupted. 
Mrs. Antwerp stood beside him. She was 
evidently deeply agitated. “Not here,” she 
said, as he rose to hand her a chair. She 
led the way out into the moonlight, down to 
the deserted beach. 

“Ts Mr. Fisher here?” she asked, and, 
though they were out of everyone’s hearing, 
she spoke in a breathless sort of whisper. 

“Oh, no,” Mr. Brocklehurst answered, 
bewildered at the lady’s unusual behavior. 
“T saw him get on the train, this noon.” 

“Tt is true! it is true!” Mrs. Antwerp 
repeated, as she tightly grasped his arm for 
support. She seemed utterly distracted and 
perfectly unconscious of where she was and 
to whom she was speaking. “ Yes, she has 
gone with him—my dear sister’s child!” she 
continued, in a stunned, dazed fashion. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mr. 
Brocklehurst. 

His question recalled her to her present 
surroundings. 

“What can I do? I must tell my hus- 
band!” She hastened back to the house 
without another word until she reached the 
steps, when she requested him to tell no one 
what had occurred. 

Mr. Brocklehurst needed no further expla- 
nation. He knew Mrs. Antwerp thought her 
niece had eloped with young Fisher, and he 
remembered with a sickening dread that Mr. 
Fisher had taken a great amount of luggage 
with him. 

“Off for a few weeks’ change,” was his 
reply to Mr. Brocklehurst, who asked him if 
he had found Clear View too slow. 

Mingled with the shock that Mrs. Ant- 
werp’s disclosure gave him was the sudden 
knowledge that he, Robert Brocklehurst, 
loved Kate Hamilton—that life without her 
seemed worthless and void of meaning. At 
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t 
first, he refused believe her capable of 
doing the thing he§ aunt was so sure she| had 
done; then he thought of her indepenflent 
mode of living since she was a little child, 
and it did not seem so improbable that, she 
should decide her own fate, asking and wish- 
ing for no one’s advice. { 

“All gis fair in Jove and war” is a danger- 
ous guide for a young girl. Perhaps she 
considered her aut and uncle in the light of 
custodians, and gbnsidered it a highly satis- 

g to deceive and elude 


Mr. Brockleliurst retired that night not to 
sleep, but to be tormented by unavailing 
hopeless reflections. By the next morning, 
however, he began to think that he had been 
too easily convinced. It might be that Mrs. 
Antwerp was nervous and over-anxious and 
had become alarmed on slight grounds. 
Accordingly, he was less despondent than 
his pale face and sleepless night would 
naturally indicate, as he took his seat at the 
breakfaft-table. He even glanced over 
toward} the judge’s table, in the hope of 
seeing Kate Hamilton sitting there in her 
accustomed place; but he was doomed to be 
disappojnted—neither she nor her uncle was 
present,jzand Mrs. Antwerp’s care-worn face 
and seabidapted air recalled in full force the 
fears which the morning light had partly 
dispelled. 

His hart was heavy with a dull pain, as, 
shortly afterward, he sauntered along toward 
the sea, Which somehow seemed to enter into 
all his yioods. He had not gone far before 
he was4overtaken by Mrs. Antwerp. Hardly 
knowing how it came about, Robert Brockle- 
hurst found himself receiving her confidence 
and trying to help her with his counsel and 
sympathy. 

It appeared that Miss Hamilton had lene 
to Central Station, a village twelve miles, oe 
tant, ostensibly to get some writing-pap 
Her aunt tried to persuade her not to 
the useless journey, by offering her t 
of her own plentifully supplied writing 
but Miss Hamilton declared that she d¢s 
larger dimensions than her aunt’s 
note-paper, and persisted in going. 
assured her aunt that she would be bac 
noon, and, when she did not come thehynor 
on either of the later trains, Mrs. An twerp 
grew very uneasy, and had gone herself to 
the depot to see if her niece had come dri the 
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last train arriving from Central Station. She 
was not there, and the suspicion that had 
been lurking in her thoughts all afternoon 
flashed through her like an awful truth, 
when she found out that Mr. Fisher had also 
left Clear View. The judge had taken the 
midnight train for Boston, where it was 
supposed “they ”’—for Mrs. Antwerp already 
spoke of her niece in the plural number— 
had gone. 

Listening to these details and becoming 
imbued with Mrs. Antwerp’s unshakable 
belief, it would now take more encourage- 
ment than the bright morning’s influence to 
conquer the despair which filled Robert 
Brocklehurst’s soul. 

After Mrs. Antwerp left him, he wandered 
about aimlessly, and at last came to the 
cluster of trees where he had spent so many 
hours with Kate Hamilton. The spot brought 
back the presence that would never again 
suffuse its radiance there. How she stood 
apart from all the world! He recalled their 
first weeks together; the rest were forgotten. 
The ocean in mournful undertones chimed in 
with his thoughts. All effort seemed vain 
to him; he no longer looked forward to years 
of activity and pleasure. What was it all 
worth? he asked himself. What did life 
amount to, at best? His imagination was 
crowded with images of Kate Hamilton as 
he had seen her at different times, always 
the same, yet ever changing from gay to 
earnest, from bright to dreamy. How little 
did he realize before, that she filled his life 
with all things desirable! 

Robert Brocklehurst, lost in bitter-sweet 
reflections, never knew how long he sat 
there, unmindful of all save the dreariness 
that flooded his every thought. 

“Ah, is that you, Mr. Brocklehurst, look- 
ing so disconsolate?” called a merry voice. 

He looked up. Mary Grant was standing 
before him, smiling pleasantly. Acting on 
a sudden impulse, he rose and proposed a 
promenade down the beach. He shrank 
from seeing her in that place, thronging 
with precious memories. 

Mrs. Antwerp received no comfort from 
her husband’s sisters, in her trouble. Every 
glance they gave her and every word they 
uttered seemed a reproach. But she had 
risen to the emergency, and nothing that 
they looked or said could hurt her now. 
Her sole care was for her niece. She blamed 
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herself bitterly for what had happened, but 
the opinion of her sisters-in-law added not 
one jot to the remorse she felt. She asserted 
herself boldly, as retiring people sometimes 
will on great occasions. The judge’s sisters 
looked on her as a strahger in her unwonted 
aspect, and began to treat her with more 
consideration and less condescension. In 
the new dignity which came to her with 
the asserting of her independence, Mrs. Ant- 
werp appeared not to notice their changed 
manner. She simply gave them the judge’s 
instructions to keep silent. Mr. Brockle- 
hurst was her only adviser and confidant. 
The judge’s sisters, by their heartless cen- 
suring of Kate Hamilton, changed Mrs. 
Antwerp’s intention of consulting them, and 
they were kept in the dark regarding the 
numerous messages which came from Judge 
Antwerp, and the mysteriously. worded 
replies returned, in the composition of which 
Mr. Brocklehurst aided her, though they 
always contained the same disheartening 
information that the young lady had not 
returned. 

In a dull languid way, Mr. Brocklehurst 
admired the change which he recognized 
in Mrs. Antwerp. Her well-bred efficient 
method of concealing her overwhelming 
anxiety saved Kate Hamilton from the 
merciless criticism which idle people are 
so tireless in showing. 

Drawn together in the mutual object of 
shielding her niece from comment and 
mutual love for the girl—though of course 
the lady knew nothing of this latter bond 
of sympathy—a strong friendship sprang up 
between these two, whose hearts were heavy 
with longing. 

It would not have been so lamentable 
if the man Kate Hamilton had chosen were 
in the least capable of appreciating her, 
Robert Brocklehurst thought. Yet, if Mr. 
Fisher had been the noblest man in exist- 
ence, it is greatly to be doubted if he would 
have been much happier, of such contra- 
dictory elements are lovers made. 

Mr. Brocklehurst, in the meantime, was 
not the only one who thought of Kate 
Hamilton. The third afternoon after her 
departure, Professor Graves made his appear- 
ance, heavily laden with large lichens that 
he had brought to show her. When Mr. 
Brocklehurst told him she had gone away 
to stay indefinitely, he looked dazed and 
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stood staring at his informant in stupid 
surprise. 

“Did you say Katharine had gone?” he 
exclaimed ‘at last, with the nearest approach 
to energy that Mr. Brocklehurst had ever 
seen him display. 

“Yes, she has gone,” answered the archi- 
tect, in as matter-of-fact a tone as he could 
command; “and JI understand it isn’t cer- 
tain that she will return to Clear View this 
summer, though she may do so.” 

“If Katharine is not here, I may as well 
take these back.” 

As he walked away with his burden of 
excrescences, his head drooped lower than 
ever; and Mr. Brocklehurst, watching his 
retreat, thought he detected something 
despondent in his attitude. “He isn’t so 
old as I supposed,” he reflected. “ Perhaps 
he, too—” And he sighed pityingly. 

The last day of August came, warning 
the pleasure-seekers at Clear View that it 
would soon be time to leave summer idleness 
and return home. 

Central Station was in a hubbub of excite- 
ment over the departure of a certain young 
lady. She was with a small French girl, 
who clung to her at the last moment as if 
loath to bid her adieu. Gently disengaging 
herself from her embrace, the young lady 
was soon on board the train, nodding fare- 
well right and left to the assemblage of 
villagers. When the place was no longer 
in sight, she leaned back comfortably in 
the seat and closed her eyes. She began 
to count the days of her absence from Clear 
View. It had been just one week, yet to 
her it seemed like months, so full of excite- 
ment and worry had it bee... 

“Clear View isn’t very bad, after all,” she 
meditated. ‘Poor fellow! he will not be 
there, but I don’t think he will take it hard. 
He would give me a pair of grays if I would 
have him,” her thoughts ran on. “He said 
they were the fastest on record, owned by a 
private individual.” A mischievous smile 
curved her red lips. “And I am the first one 
he ever made such an offer.” 

Here the smile disappeared when she 
reflected that she would probably never see 
him again, and he had.certainly been refresh- 
ingly amusing. “Madge said the way to 
manage them was to be interested in their 
hobbies; and I think—I almost know she 
was right. Hobbies are quite nice—that is, 
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some of them.” A bright flush suffused her 
face here, and she sat up and opened her 
eyes. 

The train stopped, and, as she wended her 
way to the hotel, she again reflected that 
Clear View was not so bad, after all. She 
encountered no one as she went upstairs, 
having arrived just at the luncheon-hour. 

As she entered her aunt’s room, that lady 
was standing in the middle of the floor, with 
an open telegram in her hand. Her face 
was deadly pale and wasted .as if by sick- 
ness, 

“Why, Aunt Margaret, what has hap- 
pened?” the girl cried, rushing toward her. 

Mrs. Antwerp shrieked as if she had seen 
a ghost, then dropped into the nearest chair 
when she realized that it was really her 
niece. 

“Oh, Kate! Kate! how could yu do it?” 
she exclaimed, and then sank back n a faint- 
ing-fit. 

Miss Hamilton was perfectly Jomposed 
under these distressing circumstarges. She 
had once had a school-mate who uefitly 
swooned, and much practice had residéred 
her skillful in applying restoratives. Soon 


she was relieved by seeing her auyt show 


signs of consciousness, and she picked he 
telegram, which had fallen, and enced 
reading. She couldafffke nothing of the 
doubtful words beyond a certainty that some- 
thing terrible had befallen the family, and 
she waited in breathless suspense until her 
aunt could explain. 

“Do tell me what has happened!” she 
implored, when that lady was able to speak. 

“ How could you run away and get married 

that manner, Kate?” moaned Mrs. Ant- 

rp, then stopped, choked by her sobs. 

‘Have you lost your senses, Aunt Mar- 
garet?” Miss Hamilton cried, in stupefied 
wonder. 

“ How could you treat us so? Your uncle 
feels it terribly! He is trying now to find 
you.” 

“Trying to find me? I don’t understand. 
I didn’t intend to stay so long at Central 
Station, but I couldn’t help it.” She glanced 
again at the telegram. “What does this 
mean, Aunt Margaret? Is anyone dead?” 
she whispered, softly. 

“My poor child, you don’t seem to realize 
what you have done. Where is he?” 

“Who? Uncle?” 
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“Your husband, of course!” And Mrs, 
Antwerp tried, but unsuccessfully, to mention 
the name without hesitating. 

Kate Hamilton stood speechless with sur- 
prise. 

“Don’t be so alarmed about it, dear child. 
We know everything, and are ready to for- 
give you, though the judge is very indignant 
with Mr, Fisher, and I can’t say how he will 
be received. It was a strange choice for you 
to make, but I do hope you will always be 
happy, though—” 

Here Miss Hamilton succeeded in finding 
voice, and impatiently interrupted her rela- 
tive. 

“ Please tell me plainly what I have done! 
You speak of my husvand, Uncle Antwerp, 
and Mr, Fisher. The first of these, I have 
never had the pleasure of meeting; my uncle, 
you say, is trying to find me; and Mr. Fisher 
is a hundred miles away by this time! Do 
tell me, aunt, what I am to glean from this 
bundle of startling facts.” 

“You say Mr. Fisher is a hundred miles 
away? Aren’t you married to him, Kate 
Hamilton ?” 

“Married to Mr. Fisher?” Kate echoed, 
then paused for a moment to take in the 
import of her aunt’s words. “ Did you think 
I had eloped with him? Why, do you mean 
to say you did not receive my letter telling 
you why I was detained at Central Station?” 

“My child, I have not had a line since you 
left. So it was all a mistake?” cried Mrs. 
Antwerp, a sudden peace flooding her heart. 
“You did write—you are not married—you 
are back safe? Now I can breathe again! 
Tell me all about it!” 

She shed a few tears, but was soon com- 
posed enough to listen to her niece’s explana- 
tion. 

“When I got off at Central Station, I saw 
an old friend of mine—Mademoiselle Mar- 
ceau. She had come to this country with a 
party of her own French people, and had got 
separated from them in changing cars at 
Central Station. Mademoiselle was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of men. She doesn’t 
speak a word of English, and was so excited 
that she could only wring her hands and cry. 
When she saw me, she clung to my neck as 
if her only safety lay in keeping me as close 
to her as possible—she was so glad to sce 
someone she knew. I met her in Paris last 
year, and we were quite friendly. She 
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wouldn’t let me out of her sight until her 
uncle came to take her away; that was this 
morning. We’ve had such work, sending 
detectives and others to find her uncle. All 
the while, he was as frantic as she. He tele- 
graphed to officers in several large places 
they had passed through, to institute a search 
for her. They never once thought of Central 
Station. Oh, Aunt Margaret, it was so tire- 
some! I had all the responsibility, and 
made ever so many mistakes, trying to find 
her uncle; but he was discovered at last. Of 
course, I supposed you had my letter and 
would not worry,” the girl concluded. 

“But my not answering might have set 
you to thinking I had not received it—” 

“Now, aunt!” broke in Kate, “when you 
never answer a letter if you can help it. 
And I was too busy to think about anything 
but consoling mademoiselle and hunting up 
her uncle.” 

“T don’t believe you realize how much 
we love you, Kate. If you could have seen 
how troubled the judge was—we must tele- 
graph him at once.” 

“T never should have dreamed of his even 
perceiving my absence,” Kate said, frankly. 

“My dear, I suppose we don’t understand 
young people, never having had any chil- 
dren to bring up; but you may be sure we 
are both very, very fond of you, and want 
to make you happy!” 

They had a long, long talk; aunt and 
niece had never before been so near each 
other as now, after their short separation. 

Kate Hamilton dropped into a refreshing 
sleep with the sense of protecting affection 
surrounding her, that was a new and sweet 
sensation. Mrs. Antwerp took this occasion 
to seek Mr. Brocklehurst. She told him 
Miss Hamilton had returned, that it was all 
a mistake, and requested him to send the 
welcome tidings to her husband. 

Robert Brocklehurst’s pale face was fairly 
radiant with the sudden return of hope. It 
was impossible to hide the joy that her news 
roused in his heart. Mrs. Antwerp looked 
at him intently an instant, then their hands 
clasped warmly in mute understanding. 

It was a much-elated and well-satisfied 
young lady who met Mr. Brocklehurst on 
the beath, late that afternoon. They met 
as friends who had been parted for a much 
longer time than seven days. It did not sur- 
prise Kate Hamilton that he was so openly 
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delighted to see her. She was in a state 
of joyous animation, that made it seem the 
most natural thing for everyone to share it. 

It was extremely sultry, and the sun beat 
fiercely down upon them; but Kate Hamil- 
ton, protected by her big hat, did not mind, 
and Robert Brocklehurst was blissfully uncon- 
scious that the end of his rather prominent 
nose was getting burned. 

They strolled along in the direction of 
their cluster of trees. The sad undertone 
of the waves beside them was changed to 
one of joy awakening for Robert Brockle- 
hurst. He was debating whether to tell her 
that he had intended to leave Clear View. 
Although he had no idea of going now, yet 
he longed inexpressibly to know how she 
would receive such information. At length, 
the longing got the mastery. 

“T came to the conclusion a few days 
ago, Miss Hamilton, that Clear View was 
no place for me—that I had been here long 
enough, or even too long, for that matter.” 

She resumed her walk, determined he 
should not know how desolate his departure 
would make her. He continued to smile 
while she persistently studied the horizon 
with a look of intense yearning. Though 
selfish, it was absolute pleasure for him to 
see it. 

“Several days ago, I thought of going; 
now I would not for worlds.” 

She held herself proudly, feigning not to 
hear his change of programme; but her 
heart gave a great bound of relief. 

Then quickly he came nearer and bent to 
look into her eyes, which would not leave 
the distant sky. 

When he again spoke, his voice was 
tremulous with passionate appeal. 

“Tt remains with you, Kate, whether I go 
or stay.” 

Her whole being was in a tumult of emo- 
tion. The only‘thing she was sure of was 
that she did not wish him to leave. 

“Don’t go,” she whispered. 

He grasped her hand. “Bless you, my 
darling !” 

The sea was now wildly jubilant. On 
and on they wandered, their hearts attuned 
to music as grand as that of the ocean. All 
else was forgotten in the love which brought 
a wondrous revelation of life’s meaning and 
visions of a future of startling sweetness 
stretching out before them. 
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and a small head cautiously recon- 

noitred. Nothing very frightful was 
hidden there, it seemed. Only a pleasant- 
faced young man ina big arm-chair drawn 
close to the grate. 

“Oh!” with a breath of relief, as Tot 
slipped into the room aud closed the door 
carefully behind her. “It isn’t, at all! It’s 
only you, Mr. Warren, and I see you ’most 
ev'ry day; and you never bite, you know.” 

“No, I don’t bite,” the visitor half-laugh- 
ingly admitted. ‘‘ What were you afraid of?” 

“Why, you see, Mr. Warren, Horace told 
me there was a bear in here, that might hug 
folks awfully, and he said I’d better not come 
in, And I don’t b’lieve Horace meant it, 
’coz he jus’ laughed and laughed, and sister 
Mollie jus’ went for him; but she laughed 
a little bit, too. And you’re not such a 


a library door was softly pushed ajar, 


huggerer as a bear, are you, Mr. Warren, 


rilly true?” 

“Why, no—of course not,” stammered 
her victim, to whom the question seemed 
strangely embarrassing. ‘“I—that is—isn’t 
that your brother Horace calling you, 
Tottie?” 

“P’raps it. is!” And Tottie unsuspiciously 
started in such swift obedience to the sup- 
posed summons that she almost overthrew 
the demure young lady just entering the 
library. 

“Oh, Mollie!” cried the child, as she 
clutched at the girl’s dress just in time to 
save herself from an unpremeditated somer- 
sault. ‘ You'll ’member, won’t you?” 

“Yes, yes, Tottie,’ Mollie answered, 
hastily, in evident fear of a coming revela- 
tion. ‘Now run on, dear.” But Tottie was 
not one to be unceremoniously put aside. 
“Besides, you know, Mollie,” she _per- 
sisted, earnestly, “you said you’d give me 
ten whole centses if I’d make choc’late- 
drops with Horace for an hour this evening, 
don’t you ’member?” 

Mollie’s face rivaled the red, red rose as 
she said, rather sharply for the tender sister 
she really was: “Go straight to the dining- 
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room, Tottie, and see what your mother 
wants.” 

“Suz’ me!” cried Tottie, as she darted 
away. “ Does ev’rybody want me?” 

There was an awkward pause for a min- 
ute, after quiet greetings had been exchanged. 
Ned was mentally denouncing small brothers 
and sisters as the worst obstacle in the way 
of courtship, for he had not forgotten how 
Tottie’s still more provoking young brother 
had interposed at a most unlucky moment, 
the last visit he had made. And Mollie was 
inwardly hoping that Ned had not under- 
stood her ruse of obtaining an evening free 
from both “little pitchers.” 

But she need not have worried. For Ned, 
with masculine obtuseness, never more bril!- 
iantly or unfortunately displayed than when 
aman is in love, had not noticed the bribe 
at all. 

“T’ve tried twice to propese to her, and 
those young rascals have interrupted both 
times,” thought Ned, savagely clutching at 
his mustache. “If they come in to-night—” 
He glared threateningly at the grate. 

Mollie tried to gather her scattered wits 
together. She had gone over to the window, 
drawn the curtain slightly aside, and appar- 
ently was serenely watching the effect of 
moonrise on the snow. In reality, she was 
hotly wondering if Ned had noticed. 

“Tt seems very cold out to-night, doesn’t 
it?” she ventured, with a quite successfully 
indifferent air. Surely the weather was a 
safe though time-worn subject. 

Ned roused himself. 

“Oh, yes; it is cold, that’s a fact. Miss 
Mollie,” with a sudden gleam of relief as 
he thought he saw a way of escape from 
Scylla and Charybdis, as he mentally styled 
the two young hopefuls, “isn’t your cold so 
much better that you could try another 
sleigh-ride? It isn’t too cold for a ride,” 
he urged. “It’s a perfect evening for it.” 
He bent suddenly nearer. “I want you to 
myself. Please come, Mollie,” softly. 

Mollie’s cheeks grew pink. 


“Tll see what mamma. thinks,” she 
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answered, shyly, and slipped away to con- 
sult her mother. For Mollie, in spite of her 
merry ways and girlish beauty, was a young 
home-girl, just old-fashioned enough to 
think that “mother knew best.” She had 
been threatened with an attack of pneumonia 
after her last sleigh-ride, and had been kept 
closely in the house for some time. ; 

Ned’s delight shone in his face. / 

“Now I’ll have her all to myself!” He 
smiled exultantly. “ Not a youngster within 
two miles; those little wretches can’t inter- 
fere again, and [’ll—” 

“Why, you’re here still!” said a surprised 
voice. 

Ned wheeled round with an audible groan. 
Tot stood in the doorway. 

“Mollie’s with mamma in the sitting- 
room, so I thought I’d entertain you,” she 
announced, calmly. 

“ Entertain!” groaned poor Ned, inwardly, 
But he added, aloud, hastily moving toward 
the door: “ Well, Tottie, I’m afraid I won’t 
have time for you just now. I’m going to 


run down to Ericson’s stables, you see, and 
get my horse and cutter.” 

“Oh, 
promptly. 


that’s good!” responded Tot, 

“Get one like Mr. Jack Min- 
eaux’s,” she advised, with an air of judicial 
dignity. ‘“ Mollie dikes him, and you’d better 
get as nice things as he does.” 

“Mollie likes him?” faintly. 

“Yes,” asserted the youthful mischief- 
maker. “She said she loved Jack Mineaux. 
I heard her tell Cousin Fannie,” the little 
gossip went on. “You don’t look as if you 
liked Mr. Jack.” 

Ned’s face had darkened at the name, 
and keen little Tottie had noticed it. The 
young man waited to hear no more. 

“Tell your sister that—that—” He could 
think of no excuse. “Tell her it’s too cold 
for a ride, after all,” he finished, desperately, 
“and bid her good-evening for me.” The 
door opened, and he was out in the cold 
moonlight. Angry, hurt, and scarcely real- 
izing how rude he had been in leaving Mollie 
in such a fashion, the hot-headed young fel- 
low made straight for his boarding-place. 

“Mollie loves him!” rang through his 
head. He could think of nothing else. He 
had been jealous of Jack Mineaux for several 
months, and knew that Jack loved Mollie, 
too. Lately he had feared the dashing 
young Frenchman more than usual; and 
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now to find out that Mollie loved Jack! ~ 
“No wonder she has been so shy with me 
these last few weeks! I can’t doubt it,” he 
thought, despairingly; “that’s one thing. 
Tot is an awful bother sometimes, but every- 
one says she’s exact and truthful. Oh, 
Mollie! Mollie!’ He stopped, hopeless. 
He could never, never say “ My Mollie!” 

It was nearing daylight when Ned looked 
up again. If Mollie could have seen the 
haggard face and listless figure moving 
slowly about the room, as Ned packed for 
departure, she would not have felt as hurt 
and angry as she did, at the unexplained 
abruptness of his farewell. 

Ned gathered together and burned all that 
spoke of his lost Mollie: a few trifles— 
answers to invitations, flowers that she had 
worn, fur there had been no engagement, 
though Ned had “thought Mollie knew,’’ 
and Mollie had understood. Horace and 
Tottie had been the fates in the way. 

With only a few words of explanation to 
the landlady and to his partner— Henry, 
Sheldon—Ned was off, “for a few weeks 
down at sister Mary’s,” he said. 

The days passed slowly, for the “girl he 
left behind him.” Poor Mollie knew nothing 
of the cause of his departure, and wondered 
that he should have left in such a way. 
There was one, and only one, who was 
thoroughly glad of Ned’s absence—his rival, 
Jack Mineaux. But when Jack, naturally 
supposing that Ned had been rejected and 
had gone away to recover from the blow, 
summoned courage to press his suit, he was 
much astonished at the young lady’s decided 
refusal. 

“Miss Mollie,” he confessed, “I saw that 
you were friendly with Ned Warren; but 
what emboldened me to try to win you was 
that Tottie told me”—he hesitated awk- 
wardly enough for the usually dashing fellow 
—you loved me!” 

Mollie’s bright eyes flashed. 

“A strange way of courting. You seemed 
very sure,” she exclaimed, and the sweet 
voice had a sarcastic ring. ‘“ When I lovea 
man, I’ll tell him so myself, and not send 
anyone else to him with that information !” 

She drew herself up proudly. 

“Mr. Mineaux,” more quietly, “I never 
said those words, My sister has made a mis- 
take somehow. I thought you understood 
how I felt about this, long ago.” 
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When Jack had gone, Mollie at once 
sought out the little mischief. 

“Why, Mollie,” the child protested, when 
her sister had questioned her thoroughly as 
to her part in this matter and read her a 
private lecture on the subject of truth- 
telling, which sank deep in the little one’s 
tender heart, in spite of her roguishness, 
“you did tell Cousin Fannie so. When you 
was up in your room, you ’member, the 
night you went to the ’ception, you said; 
‘I love Jack Mineaux.’ It’s perzackly what 
you said, Mollie.” 

And Tot’s sweet brown eyes looked 
beseechingly into Mollie’s, while the big 
tears dropped slowly and dimmed the soft 
but honest eyes. 

‘Don’t you b’lieve me, Mollie?” she 
pleaded. 

“Yes, dear, I know you thought I said it.” 

Suddenly a light broke in on her. She 
stopped rocking. “I see it all now. I was 
talking about roses. I had some Jacque- 
minot roses that night. It was those I 
meant. Oh! Pettikins, you’ve broken my 
heart!” she whispered, softly, and a tear fell 
on the child’s face. Tottie had begun to cry 
in sympathy, but her sister rocked and petted 
her now till she fell asleep. Mollie thought 
the little one had not heard her last words, 
which had been wrung from her before she 
thought; but Tot had heard, and, though 
she said nothing about it, she pondered over 
them in her loving little heart for several days. 
And, as a result, the following epistle was 
evolved, which, though extremely shaky as 
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to penmanship and rather phonetic as to 
spelling, nevertheless accomplished its mis- 
sion most satisfactorily. 

“Deer Mister Ned,” it ran. “No buddy 
nose i am riting to you. Horis wil mal 
this. I gav him my Flag to do it. I no 
sum words. I can rite sum. but it was the 
red rose with Mister Jack Minos name and 
not him that Mollie said she luved. and slie 
cride. and she sed i broke her hart. 

From Torrie.” 

Ned took the next train, after he read 
this, home to Mollie. It was three o'clock 
when he reached the Mortons’ home. He 
did not stop to ring the bell. He knew it 
was the hour when Mollie used to help 
Tottie in her music-lesson, and that they 
would both be in the library. And they 
were. Mollie’s face was paler than it had 
been. She had not known of Tot’s letter. 
She looked up as the door opened, and, the 
next thing she knew, she was locked fast in 
Ned’s arms, and his kisses were raining on 
the dimpled cheeks that were by no means 
pale just then. Tottie stole softly away, 
with a tact hitherto latent. She felt she 
was not needed there. But neither of the 
lovers noticed. 

“Mollie, darling,” Ned whispered, softly, 
“nothing shall ever come between us again.” 

“ Never,” Mollie answered, with her head 
close to his heart. 

The “course of true love” did run smoothly 
afterward. And, on her wedding-day, Mollie 
wore a bunch of Jacqueminot roses, She 
and Ned knew why. 


OUR SUMMER BIRDS. 


BY GENESEE RICHARDSON. 


WHEN first along the woodland way 
We saw the leaves were turning 

To vivid gold, to brown and gray, 
And scarlet, rich and burning; 

When frost first whitened vale and hill 
And fairest flowers had faded, 

When first a breath of winter’s chill 
Our kingdom had invaded, 

Across the hills, where shadows gray 
And shadows pink were lying, 

To sunnier climes, far, far away, 
Our summer birds went flying. 


When life was sad as life can be, 
They came with sweeter singing, 
When spring’s first kiss was on the lea, 
A sense of gladness bringing. 

They built their nests in tall old trees; 
Their calls filled each vast hollow. 
Were ever days more glad than these, 
When came the wren and swallow ? 

Once more are dusky dales about 
By roving blue-birds haunted, 

Once more the robin’s songs ring out 
Through woods that seem enchanted. 





TWO-LEAFED CLOVER. 


BY MINNIE PALMER. 


Way Sibyl was shy when we met in the glade 
’Mid daisies asleep in the dew, 

Why lingered her feet ‘neath the maple-tree’s 

shade 

Where nestled sweet violets blue, 

I'll tell in a song of the valley and mead— 
A song that is tender and true: 

’Twas only the thought of the sweet shining leaf, 
The clover-leaf hid in her shoe. 


t 
Low bent over mound softly cushioned with 
bloom 
And fragrant with incense full rare, 
Green bordered by ferns rich in feathery plume, 
She sought out a bud for her hair, 
And found ’midst the clover a talisman true, 
Which maidens were all wont to wear— 
Sweet love-charm unfailing: she placed in her 
shoe 
Two leaves, round and glossy and fair. 


Thus shyly she lingered, delaying to take 
The path I besought her to tread ; 
Thro’ moss-mantled woodland, by blue placid 
lake, 
Near the maple-tree waiting instead ; 
Forewarned, if she walked at my side—a true 
fate, 
Controlling the years as they sped, 
Fettered our footsteps together to take 
Life’s journey, that heavenward led. 


When clouds and when doubtings our wooing 
swept o’er, 
As clouds and as doubtings will do, 
When winter and coldness gave place as before 
To sunlight and love that is true, 
When spring-time had spangled the hillside and 
moor 
With buttercup-blossoms anew, 
Sweet Sibyl confessed to the magical power 
Of the clover-leaf worn in her shoe. 


Her mist-woven veil, like the foam of the sea, 
Just softened the blush which shone through. 

A regal white crown was her wedding -day 

wreath, 

As close to the altar we drew. 

Her soft shining robe was as pure as the light, 
Her soul was as spotless and true. 

Fit shield for the leaf which our destiny wrought 
Was the silk of her dainty white shoe. 


Clasping her hand in so tender a clasp, 
I blessed every hour of the day 
Which brought such a boon to my lifetime at last, 
While I thanked the great God for the way 
He guided the flight of some sweet singing bird 
To the mound where the clover was gay, 
Where it picked a green leaf from a cluster of 
three 
And left two for Sibyl that day. 
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TESTED BY TIME. 


BY GEORGIA GRANT. 


i 
N the palatial ball-room 
of Brady’s Hotel were 
assembled all the élite 
and beauty of the coun- 
try for miles around, the 
brilliant blaze of the 
lamps lighting up a 
scene of: extraordinary 
\ splendor and gayety.” 
jo 


This was the account 

which appeared in the 

reliable columns of the Bassett’s Corners 
“Gazette,” the single newspaper supported 
by that flourishing community, on the morn- 
ing following the festivities so glowingly 
described; to which was appended the 
remark that “the belle of the evening was 


“indisputably Miss Polly Brady, the only 


daughter of our distinguished fellow-towns- 
man, Colonel Thomas Brady.” 

Whatever doubts might have been enter- 
tained by a witness of the affair as to the 
truth of the first of the foregoing statements, 
there could be no question as to the correct- 
ness of the second—Miss Polly Brady was 
certainly the centre of attraction to the 
unmarried men, on this as on every similar 
occasion. 

In strict verity, “the palatial ball-room,” 
occupying the entire loft of Brady’s Hotel, 
was of a size proportionate to the actual 
accommodations of the house, which were 
much more those of a tavern than its pre- 
tentious title would seem to indicate. ‘The 
élite and beauty of the country ” consisted of 
a great number of men in rather incongruous 
costumes, and a small sprinkling of ladies, 
mostly married and of varying social posi- 
tions, if such things had been regarded in 
Bassett’s Corners. “The brilliant blaze of 
the lamps,” described as “lighting up the 
scene,” was in reality the flickering light of 
many tallow candles in tin candlesticks 
nailed to the walls, augmented to an inap- 
preciable degree by the sickly gleam of a few 
ineffectual lamps ranged on shelves about 
the room; while “the gayety” consisted 
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chiefly in rather boisterous dancing to the 
accompaniment of a couple of shaky musical 
instruments, a fiddle and a banjo. For this 
ball, which was not merely a memorable 
event in the social history of Bassett’s Cor- 
ners, but also marked an era in the lives of 
two of its participants, took place in a little 
mining-village in Colorado, when the great 
West was yet a comparatively unexplored 
country and its civilization remained primi- 
tive. 

Being so decidedly in the minority, the 
ladies did not lack for partners, and, in the 
intervals of the dance, the single ones were 
completely surrounded. The centre of the 
largest group was Miss Polly Brady, a sight 
pleasant to behold in the glow of her beauty 
—which would have been undeniable any- 
where—and in all the freshness of her seven- 
teen years. Colonel Brady and his wife were 
quite common people, but the colonel’s 
great-grandfather had been a real Irish 
gentleman, who had squandered his money 
and emigrated to America, where he had 
married beneath him and been followed by 
a succession of degenerate descendants. No 
trace of this ancestry appeared in the colonel, 
but it was apparent in Polly, who was the 
image, in her delicate refined beauty, of the 
mother of this same Irish gentleman whom 
she had never seen. 

Noticeable among the masculine con- 
tingent which surrounded Polly, not so much 
for his dress or manners as for that indefin- 
able something which marks the gentleman 
born and bred, was a man of about twenty- 
six, who stood close to the young lady, 
whispering flattering things in her ear, to 
which she listened with rather more favor 
than she accorded the rest of her admirers. 
In fact, a sort of engagement existed between 
Joe Craven and the belle of Bassett’s Corners. 
Colonel and Mrs. Brady were not only proud 
of their beautiful daughter, but they were 
ambitious for her also. When she was twelve 
years old, they sent her to an excellent board- 
ing-school, where she remained until she was 
fifteen. This experience broadened the girl’s 
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horizon and altered her standards. On her 
return home, she was very unhappy at first, 
for life in the mining-village did not come 
up to her new ideas. After a time, however, 
the admiration and attention her beauty 
excited reconciled her in a measure to exist- 
ence there, while the evident superiority of 
young Craven led Polly to single him out as 
a special object of favor. During the ensu- 
ing two years, a close friendship sprang up 
between the pair, which soon ripened into 
love. There was no acknowledged engage- 
ment, for two reasons. In the first place, 
Polly’s parents would have objected on the 
ground that Joe was poor. His father hav- 
ing died a bankrupt, the young man had 
come West to seek his fortune. He edited 
the Bassett’s Corners “Gazette,” in which 
he catered to the tastes of the mining-com- 
munity, prospecting in the intervals for gold. 
Besides this, Polly was too young to be 
insensible to the adulation she received, and 
was not willing entirely to relinquish it. It 
was not just the kind she would have chosen, 
for her tastes were fastidious; but it was all 
that offered, so she accepted it. On this 


account, the lovers had many quarrels. 


On the evening of the ball, everything 
went smoothly with the pair until a hand- 
some Spaniard came up to claim Polly’s 
hand for the next dance. Then Joe ceased 
to whisper pleasant things, and his brow 
grew dark, 

“You are not going to dance with that 
fellow, are you?” he asked, in an undertone. 

“Why not?” 

“You know the reason why.” 

“Because he does not please your high- 
ness ?”” 

“He is not fit to be near you. It is bad 
enough to see you in the clasp of those other 
rough fellows, but at least—’’ Joe paused 
and added: “He has done things which 
could not be told in your innocent hearing.” 

“T dare say plenty of the society-men 
I should dance with in a New York ball- 
room are just as bad,” answered Polly, in 
a worldly-wise tone. 

“T dare say; but, at any rate, you could 
not know it. Civilization puts a sort of 
veneer over people’s true characters.” 

“Well, I have promised, and I always 
keep my promises,” was the reply. 

The Spaniard was close to them, and Joe 
lost his temper. 
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“T forbid you!” he said, in low concen- 
trated tones. 

“You have no right to forbid me,” 
answered Polly, haughtily; and, with a 
charming smile at the Spaniard, she floated 
away in his arms. 

Now, Polly was a born dancer, and the 
Spaniard was the best waltzer in the room, 
so she enjoyed her turn very much; but, 
when it was over, compunctious thoughts 
filled her mind. She looked about for Joe, 
but he was nowhere to be found. Then she 
remembered that the next dance was prom- 
ised to him, and grew angry. “He thinks 
he’ll punish me, does he? We'll see!” 
So, when the recalcitrant partner did not 
appear and the Spaniard asked her if she 
were engaged, she answered “No,” and, 
when Joe finally entered the room, the two 
were waltzing together gayly. ; 

When Polly was ready to sit down again, 
which was not until the music had stopped, 
Joe had vanished. 

“He has gone off in a jealous rage,” 
thought she, not without a certain degree 
of satisfaction, such as the young and foolish 
find in proving their power, forgetting how 
dangerous it is. Even when he was not on 
hand to escort her home as usual, she felt 
no uneasiness, but made her triumphal 
return with a score of admirers. 

Great was the astonishment of the town, 
next morning, to learn that the glowing 
account of the ball which appeared in the 
Bassett’s Corners “Gazette” was not the 
work of its able editor, but of his assistant. 
Polly was setting the table for dinner, and 
wondering a little anxiously when Joe would 
present himself. The colonel entered, an 
expression of surprise on his broad immobile 
countenance. 

“Did ye know Joe was goin’ away t’day, 
Polly?” he asked. 

“Going away?” echoed his daugiter, too 
much astonished to conceal her feelings. 

“Didn’t he tell ye bout it?” queried the 
colonel. 

“He did not,” was the decided answer. 
“Where’s he going?” 

“To Californy, t? make his fortune. Ye 
see, he went t’ the office about twelve las’ 
night, and told Myers to run the paper while 
he was gone. Myers asked for an account 
of the ball, and he swore at thet an’ tol’ 
Myers to make up one. Then he went to 
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his room an’ wuz off early this mornin’. 
Queer he didn’t say somethin’ to you.” 

“We had quarreled,” answered Polly, 
briefly, stooping to pick up the fork she 
had dropped in her first surprise. 

“H’m! It’s jest as well,” remarked her 
father, a peculiar expression in his face. 
Polly, who had recovered control of herself, 
did not dispute this statement; but, in 
answer to her father’s next question,““Where’s 
your mom ?” explained that she was upstairs, 
sewing. 

The colonel immediately went in search 
of his wife, and then the young girl seized 
her sun-bonnet and rushed down the cafion, 
longing to be alone and telling herself as 
she went: “He will come back soon—he 
will come back soon !” 

Two or three hours later, when Polly 
returned to the house, she found dinner 
over and her father making his preparations 
for a journey. 

“T’m goin’ to Denver,” he said, in answer 
to the questioning look in her eyes, “on 
business.” 

“Don’t ye want somethin’ to eat, Polly?” 
asked her mother, anxiously. “I kept ye 
yer dinner.” 

“Thank you,” answered Polly, trying to 
eat the food which had been saved for her. 
“When will you be back, father?” 

“Very soon, very soon,” answered the 
colonel. 

During her father’s absence, she wondered 
somewhat as to its cause; but neither her 
mother nor anybody else in the town seemed 
to be acquainted with the reason, and, as 
the days passed and Joe did not return, she 
grew more and more anxious about him. 
In less than a week, her father was back 
from Denver, with a mysterious stranger 
whose presence he did not explain. If Polly 
had not been so absorbed in thoughts of her 
lover, spending most of her time in the 
lonely cafion, her curiosity might have been 
aroused by the occurrences of the next few 
days, and the news when she heard it would 
not have come with such a shock of surprise. 

Coming home about sunset from a long 
solitary ramble, she saw her father and 
mother standing in the doorway of the 
tavern. 

“Polly! Polly!” they both cried, as she 
approached, and, taking her hands, they 
drew her into the house. 
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“Has anything happened?” she cried, 
looking from one to the other in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed her mother, throwing 
herself into her daughter’s arms and bursting 
into tears. 

Her father laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“They’ve struck gold in our cellar, Polly. 
We shall be rich—richer than ye’ve any 
idea of.” 

“A real gold-mine, do you mean?” asked 
Polly, in a dazed way, patting her mother’s 
hair as she spoke. 

“Yes, yes, my child,” answered the colonel, 
excitedly, holding out his arms to her. 

Gently disengaging herself from her 
mother’s embrace, Polly hid her head on 
his breast. Almost the first thought that 
had come into her mind was: “ What would 
Joe think ?” 

They talked it all over at supper, which, 
in their excitement, they could hardly eat; 
Polly did not say much, but listened to the 
excited outpourings of her elders. Before 
they went to bed, her father drew her to him 
and said: 

“How would ye like t? leave here, and go 
to Chicago t’ live, Polly? It’s a great ’eal 
grander place then Denver.” 

For a moment, it seemed to the girl as 
if all places would be alike to her. Then 
the natural elasticity of youth asserted it- 
self, and, with it, another thought entered 
her sore wounded heart: amidst new sur- 
roundings, she might learn to forget. 
With a quick clasp of the hands, she 
cried : 

“Oh, let us go at once! 
once!” 

And so it was decided. Of course, there 
were preliminary arrangements to make: 
but there was in Denver a company anxious 
to purchase the colonel’s claim. They paid 
him his royalty at once, so that in an 
incredibly short space of time he was ready 
to accompany his wife and daughter. Polly’s 
last thought was of Joe. Should she leave 
a message for him on his return to Bassett’s 
Corners? For nothing had been heard of 
him since his departure. Then she remem- 
bered that Myers, to whom she had thought 
of entrusting the message, was an aspirant 
for her favor—he would not aid his rival. 
No, fate had meant them to part. Was it 
forever? 


Let us go at 
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THAT a year may make great changes is 
a truism; but its force would certainly have 
been recognized by any of-the citizens of 
Bassett’s Corners, could they have looked 
into the handsome smoking-room of Colonel 
Brady’s magnificent residence and seen the 
former hotel-proprietor leaning back in an 
easy-chair, smoking an expensive cigar. 

Scarcely more than a twelvemonth had 
elapsed since the lucky find which had so 
changed the fortunes of the family; but in 
the meantime they had traveled in Europe 
and purchased an elegant house in Chicago, 
while the colonel had invested the larger 
part of his money in a prosperous wholesale 
business which promised to double it. The 
change, so far as regarded Colonel Brady, 
however, was more in his surroundings than 
in himself. At fifty, one does not alter very 
greatly. He was still the same short, stout, 
rubicund Milesian, in spite of his irreproach- 
able garments and a year of foreign travel. 
A little more pompous to his inferiors, a 
little slower in speech because of an effort to 
accommodate his language to his improved 
circumstances—that was about all. 


If some of these same old friends could 
have glanced into the library, where Polly 
and her mother sat, they would have seen 


almost a complete transformation. Polly, in 
rose-colored cashmere trimmed with swan’s- 
down, was simply one of the most beautiful 
girls that ever waited to be introduced into 
New York society. Young, impressible, with 
every natural advantage, and as fairly well 
educated as the majority of boarding-school 
graduates, a year spent in constant travel 
and instruction from an epitome of all the 
accomplishments and refinements, in the 
person of an expensive governess, had made 
the young girl more than presentable. 

With Mrs. Brady, of course, the polish 
was much slighter and more superficial. 
She had endeavored to profit by daily 
instruction from their costly Mentor, but 
had naturally profited very much less than 
her daughter. On their return to America, 
the services of the governess had been dis- 
pensed with; but a long array of masters of 
various sorts carried on the polishing process 
with the destined belle, to a rather wearisome 
pitch. 

On her husband’s sudden accession to 
fortune, Mrs. Brady had bethought herself 
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of a distant cousin who might be able to 
assist her in carrying out her ambitious 
designs. This lady, when quite young, had 
married a man of some wealth, who had 
since acquired a large fortune. Mrs. Haver- 
sham received her relative with great cordi- 
ality, and, on learning of the good luck which 
had befallen the family, offered to introduce 
them into good society. On seeing Polly, 
she had grown enthusiestic in her desire to 
be of assistance. 

“You have a key with which to unlock all 
doors, in her beauty and your husband's 
money,” Mrs. Haversham privately confided 
to the proud mother. “She ought to make 
a brilliant marriage. She is so young, I 
suppose there are no past entanglements to 
interfere?” 

Then Mrs. Brady had explained how mat- 
ters stood between young Craven and Polly; 
but Mrs. Haversham did not seem to con- 
sider the state of affairs alarming. It was 
she who had recommended the foreign tour 
and the paragon governess, even securing the 
latter. Their present home was largely the 
result of her taste and labor; and now, after 
they had been established in Chicago a few 
weeks, Polly was to make her debut in society, 
under Mrs. Haversham’s wing. 

The day which heralded that memorable 
event was a trying one for both Mrs. Brady 
and her daughter. The former, in an elegant 
house-dress, went about trying hard to look 
unconcerned; but, in spite of her efforts, 
an expression of anxiety would show itself 
on her usually expressionless countenance. 
Polly did credit to her recent training by 
the outward composure she assumed, while 
inwardly feeling as much excited as her 
mother. There was really nothing for either 
of them to do, except to remain serene 
beforehand and look well when evening 
came, for all the preparations for the ball 
were in the hands of caterer, florist, etc., 
under the able direction of Mrs. Haversham. 
These two things, however, were hardest of 
all to do, and neither was sorry when six 
o’clock struck. This of course happened 
some years back, before the time of five- 
o’clock teas, when things were done some- 
what differently from what they are in 
society to-day. 

Polly was in her own room, lying on a 
couch in an attitude of elegant repose, which 
she had acquired at expensive rates. Oddly 
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enough, she was thinking of her last ball; 
and, as her eyes wandered to the mass of 
tulle and lace spread out on the bed, she 
pictured to herself the little girl in white 
muslin and blue ribbons who had thought 
herself so splendidly dressed. Other people 
had thought so, too; at least, they had 
thought her beautiful, and one person in 
particular— 

Just at this moment, there was a knock 
at the door; and, in answer to her “Come 
in,” Celeste, her French maid, entered. 

“Here is a letter for mademoiselle,” she 
said; and Polly took it, glancing carelessly 
at the superscription, 

Instantly her carelessness vanished. 

“You may go now, Celeste,” she said, 
quickly. “I shall not need you any longer.” 

The maid glanced curiously at her mis- 
tress, as she withdrew; she had never seen 
the young lady exhibit so much emotion 
since the early days of her engagement, 
before Miss Brady had received the expensive 
training which had taught her to curb her 
feelings. 

Left alone, Polly broke open her letter 
with trembling fingers and eagerly read it. 
It was from Joe, forwarded from the old 
address, to which he had written after a 
long silence. It had evidently wandered 
about a good while before it had found her, 
for the date was two months back; but how 
strange that it had found her at all! 

With a sudden rush, old memories flooded 
the girl’s heart, and she kissed the sheet 
and cried over it more tenderly than she 
would have in past days. It was an implor- 
ing passionate appeal, begging her forgive- 
ness for his tyrannical behavior, his jealousy, 
and urging his great love as an excuse. He 
would have written sooner, he said, but he 
was hoping every day to make a lucky find, 
’ go that he could come home rich; but he had 
not done so yet. 

“Tnstead,” thought Polly, sadly, “papa 
has; and it has drawn us farther apart, not 
brought us nearer together !” 

Once more, a knock at the door roused 
Polly to a realization of the present. It 
was Celeste, to tell her that dinner was 
served. She knew she must go down, or 
her father and mother would be anxious; 
so, concealing the letter in her bosom, she 
removed the traces of tears and hurried 
downstairs. All the while, she was think- 
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ing: “Two months! Two months! 
must think I do not mean to answer!” 

After dinner, there was no time left for 
sentimentalizing. Her mother begged that 
she would dress at once, and indeed Polly 
realized that she had better do so. She 
hurried upstairs before Celeste, and slipped 
her letter into a little box on the dressing- 
table. She had no particular reason to dis- 
trust her maid, but it was just as well not 
to let her see of what value the letter was. 

The ball was a great success, but Polly 
was a still greater one. Everybody raved 
over her, and Mrs Haversham was overjoyed 
at the success of her protegée. Small won- 
der that, in the excitement of the evening, 
all thoughts of the past were crowded out 
of the girl’s mind by her present triumph; 
and when, worn out with excitement and 
fatigue, she went to her own room, she was 
only too glad to submit to the ministrations 
of her maid. Hardly had her head touched 
the pillow than she fell asleep, even before 
Celeste had left the room. 

It was toward noon before Polly awoke, 
the next morning, and even then it was 
some time before her dazed and confused 
mind fully possessed itself. With the sense 
of last night’s triumph still dominating her, 
she rose and rang for Celeste. For the 
moment, all her previous life had slipped 
away from her, and her whole existcnce 
seemed crowded into that one brief evening. 
Gradually, however, this mood lost its hold 
on her a little; but, the livelong day, she 
went about like one in a dream—it seemed 
to her, in the first flush of success, that she 
had realized her highest hopes. The first 
thing that grated on this delicious intoxi- 
cation was her mother’s almost unrestrained 
satisfaction; it seemed vulgar. Nor were 
Mrs. Haversham’s congratulations any more 
welcome; they appeared incommensurate to 
the reality, and stung her with a sense of 
commonplaceness. 

In this absorbed state of mind, Joe’s letter 
had no interest for Polly; but at last her 
temporary delirium passed away, and things 
assumed their proper perspective and rela- 
tions. Then she went to get her letter: the 
feeling slowly but surely asserting itself, in 
her saner mood, that we cannot cut our- 
selves entirely adrift from the past—that 
it is part of ourselves. Under the increas- 
ing dominance of this conviction, Polly 
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eagerly opened the box where she thought 
she had placed her letter. It was gone! 

“Surely I put it there!” she thought; but 
her recollection of that day-and evening, up 
to her entrance into the ball-room, was very 
hazy, so she searched everywhere. The letter 
was not to be found, so she rang sharply for 
her maid. No, Celeste knew nothing about 
it—mademoiselle must have left it lying on 
the dressing-table, or else dropped it, and 
then it could have easily been lost. 

Poor Polly! She did not know what to 
do. Perfectly aware that her mother wished 
to drop all the old associations, especially 
with such an inconvenient person as her 
daughter’s old admirer, she decided that it 
would do no good to consult her. 
might have lost it, and yet— 

“You may go, Celeste. I have no further 
need of you,” said Polly, recollecting the 
woman’s presence. 

Left alone, a bitter realization of the irrev- 
ocableness ‘of things rushed over the girl, 
and she gave herself up to that most hopeless 
of all sorrow—grieving over what was at an 
end. The present lost all charm for her, 
and, with the perversity of human beings 


generally, the only desirable thing in the 
world seemed a glimpse of the past and of 
the one person associated with its pleasantest 
memories. 

Polly’s despair did not last very long, how- 


ever. Young, beautiful, and fond of atten- 
tion, she could not help delighting in the 
admiration which was lavished on her; and, 
in the intense enjoyment of the present, the 
past lost its hold. In the round of dissipa- 
tion which followed her entrance into society, 
she had no time for reflection; and, when 
spring came, she was too tired even to think. 
She had received offers in plenty, but no one 
had in the least touched her heart. Brought 
up in an atmosphere of absolute freedom and 
unconventionality, there seemed nothing 
genuine or sincere about society. What there 
was of those qualities naturally did not seek 
the Brady mansion, though Polly could not 
help winning real liking for her own self. 
With the superficiality of youth, she failed 
to perceive this, and a little hardness began 
to creep over her. 

When spring came, the scene of their 
gayeties was merely transferred to the sum- 
mer-resorts of the East, of which they made 
the round. To a girl brought up as Polly 
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had been, the life which she had led for 
nearly two years could not but prove trying; 
and when, in September, they found them- 
selves at Saratoga, the young girl was so pale, 
thin, and listless that Mrs. Haversham 
became as much alarmed as the anxious 
parents. The physician who was called in 
advised two months’ perfect rest in pure 
country air. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Haversham, as 
usual, came to the rescue. She bethought 
herself of a cousin who lived in the valley of 
the Connecticut, and immediately wrote 
to her, stating the case. A kindly but 
business-like reply came. Mrs. Wilson 
would be very glad to confer a favor on her 
cousins, though she had not seen them for so 
many years, and would not object to a liberal 
compensation. 

In less than a week, Polly was comfortably 
installed in the pleasant farm-house, with 
the quiet elderly couple, without even her 
maid. Mrs. Brady, after being away from 
her husband all summer, preferred to return 
to Chicago and be with him, and her 
daughter, not sorry to have a little taste of 
solitude, had begged that Celeste might 
accompany her mother. 

At first, the stillness and loneliness were 
very delightful ; but, after a time, Polly grew 
melancholy. Thoughts of the past began to 
assert their supremacy again, and she longed 
for all the things which had belonged to the 
old life and which did not seem to belong to 
this one. Wandering over the fields one day, 
in this half-sad, half-reckless mood, she meta 
stranger who inquired very respectfully if 
she could tell him of a boarding-place in the 
neighborhood. A spirit of mischief entered 
her, and she directed him to Mrs. Wilson’s. 

Returning home two or three hours later, 
she was astonished to learn that her cousin 
had been so won by the appearance and 
manner of the man as to consent to accom- 
modate him, should her husband and Polly 
make no objections. 

“His name is Edward Hastings, and he’s 
an artist from Boston,” explained Mrs. Wil- 
son, in response to Polly’s questions. “He’s 
been spending the summer in the White 
Mountains, and now he wants to economize 
and rest awhile before going back to town 
and hard work. He showed me lots of letters 
and recommendations.” 

“ References, you mean,” amended Polly, 
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smiling to herself. “I have no objections, 
Cousin Maria. If he is agreeable, it will be 
rather pleasant than otherwise.” 

“Indeed he is; but don’t you go to turning 
the poor young man’s head.” 

“Oh, I won’t,” laughed Polly. “ But there 
is one thing I must insist on: You must not 
tell him anything about me, except that Iam 
a city cousin making you a visit.” 

Mrs. Wilson, of course, agreed to this; and, 
as asking her husband’s consent was a mere 
matter of form, the new inmate of the house- 
hold took up his abode with them the same 
evening. He was a handsome man of about 
thirty, with very agreeable manners, and 
proved a desirable addition to the family. 
He seemed to fall a victim to Polly’s charms 
immediately, and she found his attentions a 
pleasant diversion from her sad thoughts and 
regrets over the past. They became good 
friends in a shorter space of time than is 
possible except under the constant and uncon- 
ventional intercourse which their living 
under the same roof brought about. Polly 


found the sensation of being once more 
admired for her own sake entirely, and not 
for any mere factitious surroundings, very 
delightful, and she yielded to her feelings 


with a youthful abandon the greater for the 
constraint which had controlled them for two 
years. She felt certain of the unworldliness 
of Hastings’s admiration; for, although he 
had spoken very freely to her of his past 
life, she had been reticent about hers. 

At last, he told her that he loved her, and 
then she fancied she saw the solution of the 
riddle of her life in mutual and genuine 
affection. Some faint disturbing memories 
of the past just touched her consciousness ; 
but she really believed, as we all at times 
believe most strongly in delusions, that she 
meant it, when she said she loved him in 
return. Then she informed him of her true 
position, as a pleasant surprise. It did not 
seem a pleasant surprise to him. 

“ How can I ever face your father and ask 
his consent to our marriage, when I have 
nothing but a precarious living from my 
brush?” he asked, sadly, and Polly hardly 
knew how to answer him. 

For several days, her lover was very 
unhappy. Finally he told her that he must 
leave her. 

’“T cannot endure it any longer, and I must 
not ask you to brave your father’s anger by 
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marrying me secretly or without his consent, 
and you know he would never give that.” 

Polly felt certain of this. It seemed to 
her then as if the only true thing in her 
life were slipping away. Even her father 
and mother had undergone the hardening 
change which gold has so often made, ever 
since the days of Midas. They cared chiefly 
for the things wealth could bring. 

At last Polly yielded. 

“T will go with you to New Haven and 
be married,” she whispered, bursting into 
tears. “But may I not tell Cousin Maria?” 

“We can’t be sure she would not oppose 
us, dearest,” answered the young man. “In 
a few hours, we will tell the whole world.” 

Mr. Hastings’s plan was a simple one. 
Immediately after breakfast, they were to 
take the morning train for New Haven, 
where they could find a minister and be 
married at once. Then they would return 
and explain their absence to Mrs. Wilson 
before she should have a chance to be 
alarmed, taking the afternoon express for 
New York, on their way to Chicago, to 
break the news to Polly’s parents, 

“Tf you would rather, we will ask their 
consent first, and, only in the event of their 
refusing it, confess our marriage,” Hastings 
said; “but that shall be as you like.” 

That night, Polly slept but little; and, 
when morning broke, she looked out at the 
clear bright autumn sunshine without any 
joy in it. But she told herself it was 
cowardice, feminine weakness, which con- 
quered her love, and she dressed herself in 
her gray walking-dress with unwavering 
resolution. It was nothing unusual for her 
to go to New Haven, so her aunt was not 
surprised when she started off after break- 
fast, to take a little trip to that city. 

Mr. Hastings strolled off in another direc- 
tion, though innocent Mrs, Wilson would 
have suspected nothing strange if he had 
left the house with her young cousin. Wear- 
ing an air of determination not at all in 
accordance with her real feelings, Polly 
bought her ticket at the little station and 
entered the car. Hardly was she seated 
when she was joined by Hastings. 

“Keep up your courage, dearest,” he said ; 
and, just as he spoke, the engine gave its 
last whistle, and they were on their way to 
New Haven. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ORENA, dear, I wonder if you are 
aware that you are blushing divinely 
over that letter? Dare I confess to 

just the faintest bit of curiosity. as to the 


writer?” 

The young girl addressed lifted a pair of 
smiling dreamy dark eyes to her questioner’s 
face, 

“Am I blushing, Mamma Hetty? I am 
sure I don’t know why; it certainly is not 
the letter’s fault. It is from Mr. Herndon, 
the gentleman I have told you of, whom 
I met at Aunt Rachel’s last winter. He 
writes that he is coming to this neighbor- 
hood for a few days soon, and would like 
to call, and—why, Mamma Hetty, you are 
blushing now!” 

The face of the other suddenly hardened 
into a mask of unconcern, and, glancing 
quickly away, she answered with impatience: 

“ Nonsense, Lorena! Why should I blush, 
pray? Have you ever known me to do such 
a thing?” 

“Why, really,” said the young girl, “come 
to think of it, I don’t believe I have; at 
least, not since the old school-days.” 

“Well, then, don’t be fanciful; go on— 
you were saying that this Mr. Herndon 
wishes to call?” 

“Yes, he requests the privilege; he is 
coming to stay a few days in the neighbor- 
hood. It seems he has not forgotten what 
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I told him about our dear picturesque old 
church, and he hopes to be able to sketch 
it.” 

“Why, that will be quite interesting for 
us as well as for him.” 

“Yes, I shall be pleased. to see him; I— 
thought him very pleasant, the few times 
I saw him at Aunt Rachel’s.” 

“And I shall like him for your sake, dear,” 
said “Mamma Hetty,” in a tone that lacked 
nothing in sincerity, to the unsuspecting ear 
of her listener. But, as she turned away and 
left the room, a change swept over her dark 
handsome face—a smiling exultant gleam 
that would have puzzled Lorena, had she 
seen it, far more than had that first 
unguarded blush. 

The two girls—for even “ Mamma Hetty ” 
was but a girl of twentyone—bore the some- 
what peculiar relationship to each other of 
step-mother and step-daughter, with a differ- 
ence of little more than two years in their 
ages. They had in the past been school- 
mates at a well-known New York seminary, 
and had graduated in the same class. They 
had parted at the doors of the seminary, 
and Lorena.Bisland had gone to a fine old 
ancestral home on the Hudson, where a 
proud and loving father awaited her in 
widowed loneliness, and where, a few months 
later, she invited Hester Rawley to visit her. 

None but Hester herself ever knew of the 
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skill! with which that invitation had been 
angled for, nor guessed the cut-and-dried 
motive that prompted the visit. The work- 
ing-out of her designs was accomplished so 
smoothly and naturally that Lorena, though 
startled at first at the unexpected outcome 
of the visit, never suspected her friend of 
preconceived design. For her father’s sake, 
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December, it is well to look beneath the 
surface for a motive. But he died within 
a year after his second marriage, leaving his 
ample fortune equally divided between his 
daughter and his young wife. And the 
latter, now, ere the grass of a single summer 
had sprung and withered above him, was 
exulting in her freedom, thrilling at the 














she yielded gracefully, taking her young 
step-mother into her heart and christening 
her, in playful tenderness, “ Mamma Hetty.” 
Neither the elderly husband nor the step- 
daughter was allowed a glimpse of a certain 


sealed page in Hester Rawley’s life. Had 
Robert’Bisland lived, he might have learned 
the bitter lesson that, when May weds with 


sound of Lawrence Herndon’s name, and 
whispering to her own heart: “It is I, I! 
that he comes to seek; and she, poor unso- 
phisticated little fool, thinks she is the 
magnet that draws him!” 

She laughed aloud, in the privacy of her 
own apartment, and paced to and fro over 
the rich soft carpets, like some strong, beau- 
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its cage melting away before its eyes. But 
suddenly she paused by a window and gazed 
outward and downward into the shrubbery 
of the lawn. Slowly, as she gazed, the 
exultant self-assurance died out of her eyes, 
and an uneasy expression crept in. 

It was Lorena she saw, seated on a rustic 
garden-bench, half-veiled in foliage and evi- 
dently lost in a girlish reverie. The glorious 
veauty of the girl, with 
her blonde hai. and great 
brilliant dark eyes, had 
never struck her so forci- 
bly before. 

“Tf, after all, he should 
be coming for her!” she 
whispered, with set teeth. 
“Tf it should be that he 
does not even know I am 
here!” She paused, and 
the color died slowly out 
of her face. “I think— 
yes, I think I would kill 
her! He is mine; he 
loved me once, with a 
strong sweet love that 
surely cannot be dead. 
Oh, he knows that I am 
here—that I am free; 
and he is coming to woo 
me once again! I will 
believe it until he comes, 
and then the first look 
into his eyes will tell me 
whom he seeks—her or 
me. Qh, that I could 
be the first to meet him 
when he comes! Can I 
not invent a pretext for 
getting her out of the 
way? It ought not to 
be difficult, for she is a 
trusting simple - hearted 
little fool.” 

When, ten minutes afterward, Hester Bis- 
land strolled across the lawn and broke in 
upon her step-daughter’s reverie, her face 
held no outward trace of the passionate 
tumult within, and her low rich voice had in 
it an indescribable touch of pathos as she 
said: 

“Tell me, dear, does your friend know of 
our recent bereavement?” 

“Yes,” said Lorena; “he alludes to it ina 





tiful, passionate animal that sees the bars of 
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thoughtful delicate way, in asking permission 
to call.” 

“Ah!” was Hester’s inward ejaculation; 
but aloud she only said: “I am glad he 
knows, as then he is not expecting much 
from us in the way of entertainment. He 
will write again, I suppose, to let us know 
when to expect him?” 

“Yes, he intimates that.” 
But almost a week went by, and the 





expected communication had not reached 
Lorena, for the very sufficient reason that it 
reposed in the depths of one of “Mamma 
Hetty’s” pockets. 

“Yes, it is a little odd that he does not 
write,” Lorena said, trying to speak carelessly 
and to veil the shadow of disappointment in 


her guileless eyes, when 
Hester. 
“Oh, well, I suppose he has changed his 
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mind about coming,” said the latter, with a 
rather exaggerated yawn of indifference; 
then she added: “ By the bye, dear, it is a 
lovely afternoon—do you mind taking a little 
walk for me?” 

“For you? Why, no, Mamma Hetty; of 
course I don’t mind. Where do you wish 
me to go?” 

“Do you remember that odd beautiful moss 
we found in a little glen up the Merrywater, 
about a month ago? I want some more of 
that, dear, to put in my painting of wild 
flowers.” 

“T will gladly go,” exclaimed Lorena, 
readily; “it will be a fine stroll for me.” 

“Go on, my sweet innocent; and oh! 
won’t you be surprised when you return?” 
muttered Hester Bisland, as she watched the 
young girl threading her way lightly among 
the mossy bowlders and bushes that lined the 
banks of the mountain torrent. 

“He will be here at three; I have barely 
time to dress,” she said to herself, with such 
a smile as her step-daughter had never seen 
upon her lips. 

Twenty minutes later, she came downstairs 
in a picturesque dress of black silk grenadine, 
with blood-red salvia-blooms at her bosom 
and in her dusky hair. She went out to the 
veranda, whence she could command a view 
of the highway for a mile in the direction of 
the station, and, seating herself, watched and 
waited, with beating pulses, for the coming of 
Lawrence Herndon. 

But three o’clock came and passed—half- 
past three—four—and still she watched in 
vain, The light of anticipation died out 
of her eyes, the flush of inward excitement 
faded from her cheeks; the thought in her 
mind was: “It is almost time for her to 
return; and, even if he come now, my 
opportunity is lost.” 

She rose nervously, and, walking to the 
end of the veranda, scanned the zigzag path 
that led upward along the rugged banks of 
the Merrywater. Away off where the dash- 
ing little stream burst in snowy cascades 
from the cool shadow of the forest, she dis- 
cerned the forms of two persons, a man and 
a woman, sitting side-by-side on a fallen log. 
The distance rendered the features indistin- 
guishable; but the light dress of the woman 
looked like Lorena’s creamy lawn, and—was 
there something familiar in the pose and 
genera! contour of the man’s figure? 
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For a moment, she gazed with indrawn 
breath, then turned and quickly entered the 
house. Going to the library, she snatched 
a field-glass from its case upon the table, 
and, flinging open the shutters of a western 
window, brought the tell-tale instrument to 
bear upon the distant and unconscious pair. 
One long minute of breathless scrutiny, then 
the glass slipped from her hand to the floor, 
and she sank into a chair. 

“Tt is he!” she gasped, “and he lingers 
there with her! Oh, fool, fool that I am, 
why did I send her to meet him? Did | 
not know that he would come like no ordi- 
nary mortal by the dusty highway, so long 
as he could find a foot-path by a mountain- 
stream? And he loiters there with her!” 

Hester bowed her colorless face in her 
hands and trembled from head to foot, but 
no sob or tear escaped her. Whatever were 
Hester Bisland’s faults, weakness was not 
among them; and, though she suffered in 
that hour as keenly as might a truer-hearted 
woman, she crushed back all common 
womanly expression of grief and looked the 
situation squarely in the face. 

“ Hester,” she said, at length, addressing 
herself, “here is a chance for some of your 
skilled work; and I think you are equal to 
the occasion.” 

A smile not pleasant to see hovered about 
her crimson lips, as she rose and once more 
adjusted the glass. But she now discovered 
that the young couple had risen and were 
slowly advancing down the path. Their 
leisurely movements and very evident con- 
tentment in each other’s society stung the 
watcher to the soul. 

Concealed by the window-drapery, she 
kept the glass leveled on their faces as they 
drew nearer, and no glance or shade of 
expression escaped her. 

She heard them enter the drawing-room, 
and listened while Lorena excused herself 
and went in search of her. That was the 
moment she was waiting for. Moving softly, 
she crossed the room, passed through the 
open doorway, and stood suddenly in Law- 
rence Herndon’s presence, holding out her 
hands to him in glad welcome, with all her 
soul in her beautiful eyes, 

He sprang up as if confronted by an 
apparition. 

“Hester!” the exclaimed, and his astonish- 
ment was so unmistakably genuine that he 
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had no need to add, as he did: “I was not 
aware that I should meet you here.” Before 
she could reply, he went on, as if struck by 
a sudden thought: “ Heavens! it cannot be 
that you are—are—” 

“That I am Mrs. Bisland?” she inter- 
posed. “ Yes, Lawrence, that is who I am.” 

At this instant, she caught the sound of 
light footsteps descending the stairs, and 
hastily added : 

“Not a word to her about the—past, 
Lawrence; we are simply old friends. 
Promise me!” 

He nodded, but not so quickly but that 
Lorena, entering, caught the movement and 
the expression of both faces. The light 
words on her lips died away in astonish- 
ment; she paused and looked inquiringly 
from one to the other. 

“You see, my dear,” said Hester, blandly, 
“you are to be saved the trouble of intro- 
ducing us; Mr. Herndon and I have just 
discovered that we are old friends.” 

“Why, Mamma Heity!” exclaimed the 
puzzled girl, “you have heard me speak of 
Mr. Herndon so often, it seems strange that 
you never mentioned having an old friend of 
that name.” 

“Yes,” said Hester, carelessly, “it is odd 
that the name never struck me as being 
familiar.” 

Lorena thought it peculiar that Lawrence 
Herndon sat silent and constrained and made 
no remark about his past acquaintance with 
her step-mother. The girl felt the peculiarity 
of the whole thing, especially of that odd 
expression she had surprised on each face 
when she entered. It was a look that sug- 
gested volumes of meaning. and left a dis- 
agreeable sense of concealment and mystery 
on her mind. This impression grew stronger 
with reflection, and that which was at first 
only surprise and perplexity deepened into 
a mingled feeling of suspicion, hurt pride, 
and wounded affection. The young step- 
mother, from whom she had no concealments, 
had practiced a seemingly needless deception 
on her; and Lawrence Herndan, he whom 
she had thought so noble and true—ah, here 
was the deeper hurt—had only used her 
friendship, her hospitality, as a stepping- 
stone to reach the real object of his 
regard. 

So troubled and pained was she that she 
could not repress a certain degree of coldness 
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and constraint in her manner to him, and it 
was a relief to her when his call ended and 
he went away. 

When he came again on the following day, 
she sent her excuses to him by willing 
“Mamma Hetty,” and, going to her own 
boudoir, lay down on her couch and gazed 
with saddened eyes through the open win- 
dow, at the distant shaded banks of the 
Merrywater, where only yesterday she had 
spent so happy an hour. 

But Lawrence Herndon’s call that day was 
not of long duration, and soon Hester came 
and bent above her couch, her eyes shining 
and her manner nervous and conscious. 

“Mr. Herndon is coming again to-mor- 
row,” she said, “to take me—us—with him 
on asketching-expedition. Is your head any 
better, dear?” 

Lorena did not reply; she was looking at 
a ring that gleamed on Hester’s white hand 
—a ring that had been on Lawrence Hern- 
don’s finger the day before. Obeying a sud- 
den impulse, she lifted her earnest eyes to 
her step-mother’s face and said: 

“Mamma Hetty, do you think you are 
acting quite frankly with me?” 

Hester drew back and her countenance 
darkened. 

“T am not aware that Iam responsible to 
you for my actions,” she responded, and then 
added, pettishly: “It seems to me, Lorena, 
it is about time for you to stop that ‘Mamma 
Hetty’ foolishness ; that is all past now, and 
we are two girls together. Let us be Lorena 
and Hetty to each other, as we were at 
school.” 

“Very well,” said Lorena, coldly. But, 
when she was alone again, she buried her 
face in her hands and wept, partly for her 
own sake and partly for the sake of the 
dear dead father thus soon forgotten by the 
young wife who had known naught but love 
and kindness at his hands. 

She declined Hester’s rather feeble invita- 
tion to make one of the sketching-party 
next day, leaving the latter to offer whatever 
excuse for her she chose; and, from her 
window, she saw the two depart together, 
with that indescribable sense of pain and 
cppression in her breast that, for want of a 
better name, we call heart-ache. 

When they were gone, and the house was 
quiet, she went downstairs and wandered 
through the rooms and grounds like a spirit 
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of unrest. But the sun became very warm, 
after a time; she grew tired, and sought the 
cool atmosphere of the library. Taking a 
book, she threw herself into a reclining 
wicker chair in a cozy corner shut off from 
the main apartment by a huge Japanese 
screen. Here, with the balmy breeze steal- 
ing in at an open window, and the droning 
hum of bees in the honeysuckles outside, 
she soon fell asleep. 

When she awoke, some time afterward, 
it was with the sound of Lawrence Hern- 
don’s voice in her ears. 


“Be kind enough to tell her,’ he was 
saying, “that I go back to the city this 
evening, and should be sorry indeed to leave 
without seeing her once more.” 

For a moment, Lorena was bewildered and 
did not realize whom he was addressing, or 
that his words referred to herself. Then she 
heard Hester ascending the stairs, and Law- 
rence Herndon came into the library and 
dropped, with a weary sigh, on a couch that 
stood just on the other side of the screen 
which hid her from his view. So near! She 
knew she must rise and come out from her 
retreat; but a trembling fit had seized her, 
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and she lay still for a minute to recover her 
self-control, and, while she waited, Hester 
returned. Her first words struck Lorena 
with amazement, and she listened involun- 
tarily. 

“Lawrence,” she said, in low sympathetic 
tones, ‘‘ Lorena refuses to see you.” 

“For what reason?” he cried, springing 
to his feet. ‘‘What have I done, that she 
denies me so common a courtesy as a word 
of leave-taking? I cannot understand this 
—it is not like her.” 

“Lawrence,” there was a world of tender 


reproach in the sweet treacherous voice, 
“Lawrence, do you care so much?” 

“Care?” he echoed, with an impetu- 
ous burst of feeling that thrilled Lorena’s 
heart. “Hester, I love her! I think you 
know what that word means, from me. I 
am not a man of shallow feeling, and— 
I simply will not leave this house until I 
have seen her and learned my fate from 
her lips.” 

“Lawrence! you can say this to me?” 

The cry was like the despairing wail of 
a lost spirit. 


“And why not to you?” he asked. “To 
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whom should I say it, if not to the woman 
who stands to her as a second mother?” 

“Lawrence, have pity! You loved me 
once !” 

“Ah, yes,” he answered, ‘ I did; but— 
pardon me, Hester—you cured me _ thor- 
oughly. You jilted me most heartlessly ; 
I did not know why then, but I know now 
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in a lifetime—when love was everything, 
and other considerations were nothing. 

“ But, Lawrence,” she said, standing before 
him with clasped hands, pleadingly, “surely 
the old love is not entirely dead? It will 
re-awaken when you know that she is lost 
to you! You can never win her, Lawrence; 
she loves another. She—” 








that it was for the purpose of marrying an 


old man and a fortune. You have the 
fortune now, without the encumbrance; you 
ought to be satisfied.” 

There was that in his tone which must 
have stung any woman’s pride; but the 
moment had come to Hester Bisland—that 
moment which comes to us all, at least once 


“Ts here to speak for herself, Hester!” 
quietly interposed Lorena, coming from 
behind the screen. 

As Hester Bisland turned and confronted 
the girl, a gray pallor overspread her face, 
and a gleam of deadly rage and hatred 
flashed from her eyes; her features worked 
convulsively, and she gasped as if striving 
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to speak—to hurl maledictions upon her 
innocent rival. It seemed to Lawrence 
Herndon that her eyes scintillated with the 
look of a baffled tigress ready to spring on 
and rend the object of her fury. Instinct- 
ively he drew nearer to Lorena with a 
protecting movement, and that act was 
the last drop in Hester's cup of bitter- 
ness. With a despairing cry, she pressed 
her hands to her eyes, as if to shut the 
lovers from her sight, and fled blindly from 
the room. 

Lorena, ever tender-hearted, would have 
followed her; but Lawrence Herndon put 
out a detaining hand. 

“One moment,” he said, pleadingly. 
“Have you no word for me? Oh, Lorena, 
tell me it is not true, what she said—that 
you belong to another!” 

“It—is not true,” she faltered; and her 
eyes must have said more than the mere 
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- CHIR-R-R-EE! Chir-r-r-ee! 
High up in a cherry-tree 
Swings a happy little bird, 
Sweetest warbler ever heard ; 
Free .from care forever be! 
Chir-r-r-ee! Chir-r-r-ee! 


Chir-r-r-ee! Chir-r-r-ee! 
Underneath the cherry-tree 

Sits a maiden with a book, 

But within she scarce doth look. 
Maiden fair, what troubles thee? 
Chir-r-r-ee! Chir-r-r-ee! 


Chir-r-r-ee! Chir-r-r-ee! 
Who so blithe, so gay and free? 
Maiden, is thy lover cold? 









THE western sun sheds golden light 
Upon the snow-capped mountain height ; 
While on the stilly air 

Is borne, in sweetness rare, 

The bell that calls to praise and prayer. 





The vesper chime! How liquid sweet 
Its tones within the vale’s retreat, 
And where above in gold, 

Shining on snow-peaks cold, 
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VESPER-TIME. 
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The sun bids good-night to the mountains old. 





VESPER-TIME. 


words conveyed, for his face was radiant 
as he gently drew her to his breast. 

“But why,” he questioned, presently, 
“have you slighted me so cruelly for two 
days past? I have not had a glimpse of you 
since that first blessed afternoon.” 

“T thought it was Hester you cared for,” 
confessed Lorena. “She wears your ring, 
and—” 

“Ah, the ring!” he interrupted. “I did 
not think of your noticing that. It was her 
ring; and I should have returned it to her 
long ago, had I known where to find her. 
I gave it to her yesterday. There was a 
time when I loved Hester Rawley; but, 
Lorena, that love, when compared with what 
I now feel for you, was ‘as moonlight unto 
sunlight, and as water unto wine.’ Darling, 
are you happy?” 

“So happy that I can feel sorry for poor 
Hetty,” she answered. 


Woos he not so sweetly bold 
As in days agone didShe? 
Chir-r-r-ee! Chir-r-r-ee! 


Chir-r-r-ee! Chir-r-r-ee! 

Love’s the same where’er it be, 
Changing in a single hour, 
Thrilling in its mighty power, 
Ever roving like the bee. 
Chir-r-r-ee! Chir-r-r-ee! 


Chir-r-r-ee! Chir-r-r-ee! 

Maiden, let thy heart be free; 

Then no care shall grieve thy breast, 
Hearts at home are always blest. 
Free from love, from sorrow free! 
Chir-r-r-ee! Chir-r-r-ee! 


Sweet vesper bell, thy echoes ring 
In every heart; and song birds sing, 
As from their nests they hear 

Thy blessed call to prayer 


The chapel windows are aglow 
With the same sun that lights the snow 
Above on mountains high ; 

While vesper chimes slow die 

From out the belfry on the evening sky. 





Thrill through rejoicing nature far and near. 
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FOLK-LORE OF COLORS. 


BY MRS. E. A. MATTHEWS. 


N studying the folk-lore of 
different nations, we find 
that these curious traditions 
are associated not only with 
things, but also with their 
attributes or belongings. 

In the childhood of the 
world, men found a deep significance under- 
lying the whole of nature, and this belief on 
the part of our ancestors gave rise to many 
mythological conceptions, the meaning of 
which has been gradually lost. 

The association of colors with certain ideas 
is a remarkable case of survival of some of 
those primitive fancies, and it is wonderful 
how extensive is the folk-lore which has 
clustered around them during the long course 
of centuries. 

Among many tribes of savages, there is a 
peculiar respect paid to animals that are 
white. We read that, in Africa, white 
chickens are offered to appease the spirits of 
the forest, and the chiefs try to win the good- 
will of strangers by giving presents of white 
horses. 

As long ago as in the time of Herodotus, 
we learn that Cyrus, troubled by losing a 
white horse in the river Gyndes, drew off the 
water by hundreds of channels, and declared 
it should not even wet a woman to the knee. 
The old historian also declares that a single 
white hair would cause the rejection of cattle 
brought to be offered at the shrine of Isis, in 
Egypt. 

In Scotland, there still exists a prejudice 
against a white cow; and, in some of the 
English counties, it is considered unlucky 
to meet a white.horse. 

We have all heard of boys and girls trying 
to count one hundred white horses, in the 
hope of obtaining the love of the first person 
they meet after the number is completed. A 
white horse and a red-haired girl, too, is 
another of those strange fancies that seem to 
be so wide-spread. A great many people 
dislike white horses for no possible reason 
except some lingering superstition. A Dev- 
onshire rhyme has it thus: 


“If you have a norse with four white legs, 

Keep him not a day; 

If you have a horse with three white legs, 
Send him far away; 

If you have a horse with two white legs, 
Sell him to a friend ; 

If you have a horse with one white leg, 
Keep him to the end.” 

In many places, it is considered bad luck to 
see a white mouse or a white hare or a white- 
breasted bird; and, in some counties of Eng- 
land, a white pigeon is thought to bring mis- 
fortune to the house, if it perch on the roof. 

Blue is also a mystical color—probably 
because it is associated with the sky. It was 
held sacred by the Druids, and it is a remark- 
able fact that the devout painters always 
painted the Madonna as wearing blue robes, 
because it conveyed the idea of sorrow. 

The traveler in the desert will always 
observe the Arabs throwing salt into the fire 
before they load their camels, under a belief 
that the bad spirits fly away in the shape of 
blue flames. Shakespeare alludes to this 
superstition when he says: 

“The lights burn blue— 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh : 
Methought the souls of all I had murdered 
Came to my tent!” 


It was always claimed by the old-time 
witches that they could bring sickness and 
death into the house by means of a dark-blue 
thread. 

Green is generally thought to be a magic 
color. It is especially unpopular for wed- 
dings, and for that an odd reason is given: 
Green is the color of the “little people,” as 
the Scotch call the fairies, and they deeply 
resent its use by common mortals. So par- 
ticular are they about this, that in Scotland 
they will not even have green leaves for 
decoration, or green vegetables, such as 
cabbage or celery, for the feast. 

There is an old English rhyme that runs 
thus: 

“Those dressed in blue 
Have lovers true; 
In green and white, 
Forsaken quite.” 
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But poets have always delighted in the 
color, and, as it is associated with the fresh- 
ness of spring and the tender youth of life, 
it cannot be very “deeply damned.” 

Yellow is the color of jealousy, and 
Shakespeare often alludes to that notion, 
often in an amusing way. 

In China, it is the sacred color and is the 
favorite tint of the emperor himself. It is 
used when the wise men make charms, and 
it is an infallible specific against many 
diseases. A writer, speaking of the color, 
says: “In China, many charms are printed 
on yellow paper; they are pasted over the 
door or on the bed-curtain, or worn in the 
hair, or put into a bag and hung from the 
buttonhole, or it is burnt and the ashes 
mingled with tea, which is drunk as a 
specific against evil spirits.” 

Black is a doomed color among uncultured 
tribes. It is associated with bad luck in 
Scotland, and no one would willingly buy 
an animal of that color. It is closely con- 
nected with the freaks of witches, and in 
the “Arabian Nights” we read frequently 
of persons who are changed into black dogs 
or black cats or other black animals. 

In the folk-lore of every nation, we find 
the same bad reputation attending this color, 
and it is easy to think why this may be 
true, since black has always been the type 
of darkness, which again always signifies 
evil. 

On the Nile, it is said that the victim 
for sacrifice was always either a black bull, 
a black sheep, or a black chicken. 

As black is the color of mourning, no 
doubt it has become associated with grief 
and trouble by the unreflecting mind. 

The color of red is considered lucky in 
every nation the world over. It was formerly 
the chosen color of the great god Thor, who 
sent the red bolts of lightning through the 
black clouds to show his power over the 
imps of darkness. The robin was chosen by 


LovED one, if while I gently kneel 
To worship at thy shrine, 

Oh, were it wrong to sing the song 
That in my heart I feel, 

Or lisp the passioned thought now mine? 
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BY JEAN LARUE BURNETT. 


Northern people as a sacred bird, because 
of its red breast; the Highland women tie 
a red string around their cows’ horns, to 
prevent the “evil eye,” and thus among 
every nation red is found to be the favored 
color. 

“In China, red is tied about the children’s 
wrists as a safeguard against evil spirits, and 
red holds a prominent place in the bridal 
ceremonies. Red cloth is placed on the 
threshold over which the bride must pass, 
and at betrothals they are provided with 
four large needles and two red silk threads ; 
two of the former, threaded with one of 
the threads, are stuck into each card. The 
red thread represents that with which the 
feet of all mortals are in the spirit-world 
tied to those who are fated to be husband 
and wife; in other words, we may say that it 
represents fate.” 

It is said that many tribes among the 
Northern people had a horror of a certain 
shade of red hair, and said it was because 
such was the color of the hair of Judas 
Iscariot. Red is often used in a medicinal 
way: thus, in small-pox, red coverings were 
thought to aid in bringing out the disease, 
and we read that the Emperor Francis I was 
wrapped in a red cloth when suffering from 
that complaint. One writer tells us that the 
best remedy for whooping-cough is a bit of 
scarlet flannel tied about the throat, and 
that a red string about the wrist will cure 
nose-bleed. 

Scarlet is called the color of victory, and 
from that idea we have named the red star 
after Mars, the god of victory or war. 

Purple is the color of sadness, yet some 
nations associate it with kingly state. We 
read of the “purple and fine linen,” but 
perhaps the color there mentioned is really 
a rich dark-red. 

The study of the folk-lore of colors is one 
that opens a wide field of research and might 
be made most delightful and interesting. 





Oh, were it wrong? But I forget! 
That song will ne’er be heard. 

Its melody but brings to me 
The shadow of regret, 

For neither song nor thought hath word. 
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H, Aunt Emily, that girl will 
be the death of me!” 

The speaker, who had raised 
himself to a sitting position 
to deliver this energetic pro- 
test, sank back on his com- 
fortable lounge with a sigh 
of utter exhaustion. 

The room was shaded from 
the summer sun by window- 
awnings, cozily furnished, and 

betokened the abode of invalidism in every 
detail. The quiet was, however, broken by 
sounds from without. In an apartment not 
far away, a rich contralto was indulging in 
the most astounding gymnastics of which the 
human voice is capable, while quick finger- 
ing on the key-board supported the vocal 
acrobatic feats. What the original air might 
have been could only be surmised in the 
rapid scales, trills, cadenzas, and flourishes 
with which it was embellished. 

Suddenly there came a sweeping rush of 
notes, a crash of chords, and the piano-lid 
fell with a bang that startled the speech 
above quoted from Archibald Lynne. 

Aunt Emily, otherwise Mrs. George Foster, 
a blue-eyed widow with one idol—her 
nephew—sighed as she answered : 

“She is a great trial, Archie; but we 
must endure it for a month or two.” 

““Down the burn, Davy, love!’” floated 
in through the open window, and in a 
moment a tall handsome girl of seventeen 
came up the porch steps, having made a 
circuit of the house from the drawing-room. 

“Dear,” said Mrs. Foster, holding up 
a warning finger, “do try to be a little 
more quiet; your cousin is very nervous 
to-day.” 

“The idea of a man not twentyfour having 
any nerves!” returned Linnet Morris, putting 
aside the lace curtains to step into the room. 
“Poor little fellow!” she added, in a sooth- 
ing tone, “did it want to be quiet?” 

Archibald flushed under the keen sarcasm 
of the great black eyes looking down on his 
tall figure, but said rather fretfully : 





DEATH OF HIM.” 
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“Persons in rugged health have no idea 
of the sufferings of invalidism.” 

“T suppose it is shockingly vulgar to have 
no aches or pains,” was the reply; “but 
refined laziness was never my temptation.” 

“My dear,” exclaimed Aunt Emily, “ ill- 
ness is not laziness.” 

“No, but—” 

That was all the girl said, but again Lynne 
flushed under the scrutiny of the dark eyes, 

A grating of wheels on the gravel and 
a voice calling “Linnet!” caused Miss Morris 
to dash through the open window again, and 
in a flash she was standing beside a phaeton 
in which was seated an elderly gentleman. 

“One more drive, Linnet?” he asked. 

“Wait till I get my hat, papa.” 

She was seated beside him a moment later, 
looking very grave. 

“What have you been doing?” her father 
asked. 

“Singing, in order to keep from crying. 
It is so hard to let you go,” she said, with 
a quiver in her voice. 

“T know it, Linnet, but it’s my duty,” 
her father rejoined; “your poor aunt is 
entirely alone in Nice, and someone must 
go to her. I will return as soon as possible. 
In the meantime, this is a pleasant home.” 

“Pleasant?” Linnet. echoed, with an ex- 
pressive grimace. “Papa, you are a doctor: 
tell me if Archie is really ill.” 

“Yes, and no.” 

“T thought as much.” 

“He is certainly delicate, and both his 
parents died very young. But, as for him, 
he pets his ailments, till from dwarfs they 
become giants. If he were a poor man, he 
would doubtless overcome all his weakness ; 
as a rich one, he will probably die in a few 
years from sheer want of purpose and exer- 
cise. He is a dyspeptic, from lying about 
on beds and lounges instead of walking or 
riding. He takes cold by keeping himself 
in an artificial atmosphere all the time.” 

“And he has nerves!” remarked Linnet, 
contemptuously. 

“Unfortunately he has, very sensitive 
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nerves,” was the grave reply, “with self- 
indulgence to foster all their vagaries. 
Understand me, dear: your cousin does 
suffer more than you can well realize, and 
he will suffer more and more because he 
encourages his troubles.” 

“He wants shaking up?” 

“Yes, mentally and physically.” 

“One thing is certain,” said Linnet: 
“either he or I must die before you return. 
I feel smothered every time I go into the 
sitting-room, and he groans every time I 
raise my voice above a whisper. It is dread- 
ful, papa, to see him in such a state! 
I think he is the very handsomest man 
I ever saw, and he converses well, too.” 

“A fine fellow,” the doctor replied, with 
a quizzical look at Linnet, which she did 
not observe. “But I want to talk to you 
now about personal matters. While I am 
gone—” 

And the doctor began a long list of 
directions for his only child, whom he was 
leaving for the first time’in her life. It was 
a bitter ordeal for both; but they had made 
duty and self-sacrifice watchwords for so long 
that there was no hesitation when these 
called for separation. 

Doctor Morris’s sister, recently left a 
widow, was ill in Nice, and her brother had 
been summoned to bring her home. During 
his absence, Aunt Emily had consented to 
take charge of Linnet. 

It roused Archie’s chivalry, the following 
morning, to see the still white face Linnet 
turned from the last look at the carriage 
which was taking her father to the station, 
on his way to New York. For a moment, 
the young man thought she would faint; 
but she rallied and said with a dreary 
smile: 

“We were never separated before; but 
I promised papa not to fret, and I mean 
to keep my word.” 

“Still, in your father’s profession, he must 
be awa; from home a great deal,” Archie 
observed, sinking into a deep arm-chair. 

“But he lets me help him,” Linnet said, 
eagerly. ‘“ When I left school a year ago, he 
had masters for music and languages come to 
the house every day. The rest of the time, 
I have worked for papa. I have under my 
care a ward in the children’s hospital. I sew 
for the patients and keep the laboratory of 
that ward in order.” 
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“Keep it in order?” questioned Aunt 
Emily, in a tone of surprise. 

“See that the medicine-bottles are always 
filled, bandages rolled in the drawers, lint 
scraped, sticking-plaster ready, the instru- 
ments at hand, and everything in order for 
instant use. In case of accident, life may 
kang on one second of promptness or delay. 
Papa has taught me how to act in emer- 
gencies, before physician or surgeon can be 
summoned,” 

“A female doctor!” said Archie, half sneer- 
ingly. 

“No, Cousin Archie; but, I hope, an effi- 
cient nurse, and I am almost as proud of being 
that as I should be to gain a reputation as a 
good physician,” she replied, quietly. “I 
have been taught to try to do faithfully such 
duty as lies at hand. We are very rich, as 
you know, and papa is training me to fill a 
useful place in the world, as far as I am 
capable.” 

“Forgive me; I was rude,” the young man 
exclaimed, with a self-reproach he was not 
accustomed to show. 

Linnet bowed gravely and walked out of 
the room, to visit certain of the village 
patients whom her father had left under her 
care. When she had gone, Archibald fell to 
wondering half pettishly why her words had 
left so sharp a sting. 

Lynne was rich too, but what human being 
was the better for any noble use of his 
wealth? His home was luxurious, and the 
most elaborate invalid-devices were arranged 
in his bed-room and sitting-room; but he 
could find no comfort that morning. His 
arm-chair might have been full of thorns, 
for any ease he found there; his novel had 
lost its interest, and his usual nap refused to 
come at his bidding. 

“Archie!” Aunt Emily cried, aghast, half 
an hour later, “ you surely are not going out 
in this broiling sun !” 

“Only for a walk to the village,” he 
answered, 

“But you can send Tom for anything you 
want,” his anxious relative persisted. 

“T shall not walk far,” was all he said; but 
the mild little lady immediately gave in, 
when she saw that he was determined to go. 

The sun was hot, and Archie was not 
strong, in spite of his tall figure and broad 
chest: Very soon he felt he must either sit 
or fall down, and, very pale, he entered a 
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little porch and sank on a seat there. When 
the first dizzy sensation had passed, he 
became conscious of a familiar voice on the 
other side of the window near which he was 
seated. 

“Remember,” the voice said, and Archie 
wondered at its low sweet tone, “ you are to 
make no exertion for the present. I have 
engaged a woman to come here and do all 
the work and care for you. When you are 
quite strong again, I will see that you have 
sewing to do.” 

“God bless you, miss! Your father and 
yourself are true Christians !” 

A rustle at the door, and Archie saw Linnet 
staring at him in such utter amazement that 
her expression was actually ludicrous. 

“T came to escort you home,” he said, 
“and the heat was too much for me!” 

He was still deadly pale. Without a word, 
Linnet stepped into the house and returned 
with her handkerchief wet with cold water to 
lay on his head. 

“You’d better postpone your next walk 
till after sunset,” she said, dryly; “now be 
good enough to wait here, and I will go for 
the carriage.” 

“No, I will walk back,” Lynne persisted, 
and his cousin attempted no further protest. 
Presently the two set out on their return. 

Linnet’s ample sun-shade was a relief, but 
Archie fully justified his aunt’s fears by the 
condition in which he entered the house. 
Linnet pelted him with sarcastic inquiries, 
all the time keeping cold water on his head 
and otherwise taking such precautions as 
seemed best in order to guard against injuri- 
ous effects from the unaccustomed exposure 
to the sun. 

“You see what a useless animal I am,” 
Archie said to her. 

“T see that you chose a wrong time to 
walk, after living in a cell all summer,” was 
the reply. “This room is like a vault—I 
should die here!” 

“But you are strong!” 

“Very true; and I keep strong by activity 
and plenty of fresh air. If I took a drug- 
shop every day, I’m not sure I should live a 
week, ‘Three times a day,’ ” she read, taking 
up one bottle. “After each meal” was the 
label on another. “At bed-time,” a third 
directed. 

“Don’t! don’t!” he pleaded. 

“Do you know, Archie,” she continued, 


mercilessly, “my whole hospital-ward does 
not make me so much trouble as it does aunt 
to keep track of that troop of bottles!” 

“But I can’t sleep or eat without medi- 
cine !” 

“ Poor fellow !” 

Archie winced; Linnet had an infection 
for those two words that cut him to the 
quick. 

He saw very little of her during the next 
week, 

Doctor Morris, rightly judging that work 
would prove the best cure for loneliness, had 
hunted up a few cases during his week’s stay 
in the village, so that Linnet could minister 
to the sufferings caused by overwork and 
poverty. She missed her daily labors in the 
hospital, and so entered heart and soul 
into the new field of duty. The first cases 
led to others, and her hours at home were 
taken up with sewing for some of the poorer 
children. 

It must be confessed that, in the intervals 
of work, she took a mischievous delight in 
upsetting Archie’s nervous system. She sang 
only her most dashing bravuras at the .our 
for his noon-day repose. She stole bottles of 
tonic and filled them with molasses and 
water. She made bread pills and put them 
on the tray of dainty food especially prepared 
for the invalid’s delicate appetite. She 
dropped red pepper into the cologne, pins in 
the lounge-pillows, and paste on the afghan. 
She roused Archie to energy, if only to pro- 
test that she was the plague of his life and 
would be “the death of him.” 

He tried to salve his conscience by offering 
his cousin money for her poor folk; but the 
young lady told him brusquely that she had 
all she wanted. 

Letters from Nice informed Linnet that her 
aunt was far too ill to return home. The 
poor lady grew worse, and, at the close of two 
months, death ended her sufferings. 

Doctor Morris hastened back to America, 
and, as soon as he reached New York, he 
sent for his daughter. 

A sudden dismay seized Archie; for the 
first time, he realized how much sunshine 
Linnet would carry away with her. He 
studied the matter well, and, to his cousin’s 
unbounded amazement, made her an offer 
of marriage. 

“Thank you,” she said, shortly. “TI do 
not fancy living in'a private hospital!” She 
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was touched by his pained face; but she 
went on ruthlessly, in the hope that her 
words, spoken at such a moment, might have 
a lasting effect. “When I marry, my hus- 
band must be a man doing a man’s work— 
not a wretched hypochondriac wearing out 
his life on a sofa!” 

It was caustic treatment, and Archie 
rejected it at first, hurt and indignant; but, 
as days wore on, the sting, rankling deeper, 
touched chords of conscience, and he roused 
his faculties to self-communing which, though 
bitter, proved wholesome. 

It was not easy to cast off habits almost 
life-long, which had been fostered by some 
actual suffering, encouraged by his aunt, and 
most assuredly not discouraged by the village 
physician, who had drawn a nice yearly 
income therefrom. 

Linnet’s astonishment reached a climax 
when, a short-time after he and his aunt 
had gone on to New York, Archibald Lynne 
walked into the room where her father was 
giving her a lesson in practical chemistry. 

“Uncle Rolf,” he said, “ Linnet objects to 
‘home hospitals’; but I have come to you 
professionally.” 

“My dear boy, what can I do for you? 
Look out, Linnet—if you mix those acids, 
we shall have an explosion!” 

“To avert which calamity,” said Linnet, 
demurely, “I will retire, while Archie tells 
you of his new ailments. Poor fellow!” 

She hurried away, and Archie, looking 
after her, said: 

“Uncle Rolf, I love Linnet!” 

“Dear me! I thought she tormented you 
to the verge of insanity,” cried the doctor. 
“So she does; nevertheless, I want her 








GATHER the roses, 
Sunbeams and flowers, 

All through the golden, 
The sun-bright hours. 


Then, when the shadows 
Heavy and deep 

Lie over the roses, 
And sunbeams sleep— 


Then hold thy treasures 
Close to thy breast; 
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for my wife: She objects to nerves, so I 
have come to get rid of mine. Seriously, 
Uncle Rolf, I want you to take me for your 
patient, and see if there is stuff in me for 
a man, useful and honorable—a man, in 
short, whom you will not object to for a 
son-in-law, if Linnet will take me for a 
husband.” 

“With all my heart!” said the doctor. 
“You only want waking up, to develop into 
a very satisfactory specimen of both char- 
acters.” 

Linnet waxed saucy and sarcastic when 
Doctor Morris told her Archie was to be 
their guest, and yet the invalid knew that 
she gave him sweetest encouragement in 
thousand ways. : 

It proved a hard task to follow the 
physician’s rules, and he might often have 
stumbled by the way; only, Linnet was 
there to watch, to rouse him by her wit, 
or essay by gentleness to help him on. 

With physical strength came mental health, 
a desire to be up and doing in the world’s 
work. Wealth, seen through this healthier 
medium, became ennobled into a means of 
usefulness, and labor appeared honorable 
from the good to be wrought out thereby. 

It roused Linnet’s respect to see how 
selfishness was trodden down, how actual 
physical pain and weakness were conquered 
by resolution; and, where Linnet’s respect 
was given, her heart soon followed, till she 
bent her proud head and consented. 


“But, if I marry you,” she said, half 


earnestly, “I may be ‘the death of you,’ as 
you feared!” 

Archibald Lynne only laughed at the 
threat. 


Shelter them bravely, 
With patience blest, 


And yesterday’s rose 
Shall be as sweet 

For the thorn that to-day 
Lies under thy feet, 


And yesterday’s sunbeams 
Shine just as bright 

For thee to-day, 
’Neath the shadow's blight, 
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HEY were strolling 
along the beach of 
the little New Eng- 
land watering-place, 

watching the white- 
sailed boats make 
toward the shore, for 
out seaward the sky 
was growing black 
and threatening. 

A quiet happiness rested on her face, 
impatience on his. She did not perceive 
it; the incoming sea claimed all her atten- 
tion. 

“Confoundedly dull here! Always the 
the same old story!” he grumbled, grimly ; 
and, shivering, he buttoned up his coat. 

She turned and looked with surprise at 
her neighbor’s discontented face. 

“Yes,” he repeated aloud, “the sea is 
always singing the same old story, and you 
have been repeating it for the last seven 
long years; I’m an idiot to listen to it.” 

She nodded smilingly. : 

“The emancipation of woman is very 
fine in theory,” he continued, crossly. “I 
myself have broken many a lance for it 
before now—” 

“You have?” she answered, mockingly. 
“My brave knight, ‘have’ is the cradle-song 
with which grown-up children gladly sing 
themselves to sleep.” 

“That thrust does not touch me,” he 
replied, calmly. “My narcotic is work— 
work which brings blessings; but I ask you, 
what blessing has woman’s emancipation 
ever brought me?” 

“The greatest in the world, for it has 
preserved you from domestic grievances.” 

“Oh, of course you will overwhelm me 
with sarcasm. No; since I have seen to 
what this emancipation leads—” 

“Well, to what, then?” she interrupted, 
quite undisturbed. “Not down into the 
depths, but into the broad highway of the 
world.” 

“That’s just it,” he said, eagerly. ‘“ That’s 
why marriage gets rarer every day, and 
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bachelors and old maids increase in like 
proportion.” 

“T suspect,” she replied, with a fine smile, 
“that the old bachelors are unhappier than 
the old maids; we are more self-reliant and 
more careful.” 

“More self-reliant and more careful!” he 
burst forth, coming to an abrupt stand-still. 

“Yes, much more self-reliant,” she 
repeated, with a mischievous smile. “A man 
attends very well to the business or pro- 
fession to which he has devoted years of 
study and practice—” 

“How considerate of you, to admit even 
so much!” he broke in, with a laugh which 
betrayed as much annoyance as amusement. 

“He may show himself decided and deter- 
mined enough where his accustomed work is 
concerned,” she went on, regardless of the 
interruption; “but, outside of that, espe- 
cially in the ordinary details of life, man 
is usually a very helpless animal.” 

“ How fortunate that nature has given the 
poor creature the support of woman!” quoth 
he, sarcastically. 

“It is, indeed,” she replied, with perfect 
gravity. 

“Well, then,” cried he, ready - witted 
enough to try and turn her admission to his 
own advantage, “that being the case, I won- 
der you are not willing to be a little more 
kindly disposed toward me.” 

“My dear friend,” she rejoined, with a 
ringing laugh, “I am only a woman, it is 
true; but I am logician enough to know 
that nothing can be weaker and more 
inadmissible than to attempt to apply a 
general assertion to a particular case.” 

“You certainly are the most provoking 
woman alive!” cried he, frowning, but forced 
in spite of himself to echo her good-nat- 
uredly mocking laughter. 

“Tt is getting too windy here to ‘stand 
and listen to the catalogue of my defects; 
for you are apt to be discursive when you 
get on the subject,” said she, with perfect 
good-humor, moving on as she spoke. 

He walked beside her in silence until 
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they reached a turn of the shore, where, 
in front and to the left, a long promontory 
jutted out, forming a little haven. The 
waters were quiet there; some boats were 
visible in the distance; the bald bleak 
sweep of low hill stood out beyond, half in 
sunlight, half in shadow, and near the beach 
was the wreck of an old barque that had 
lain there for several seasons, adding to the 
desolateness of the scene. 

“What a gloomy spot this is! And you 
always seem to fancy it,” he exclaimed, 
abruptly, with perhaps a faint echo of 
peevishness in his voice. 

“That is because I am not gloomy,” she 
answered, with her imperturbable compos- 
ure, adding in the same careless tone: 
“Has the ‘Columbia’ returned from her 
last trip?” 

He only replied by a negative gesture. 

“Does that mean the boat has not come 
back, or that you don’t know or care?” she 
asked, teasingly. 

“T said a little while ago that you were 
the most provoking woman in the world!” 
cried he. 

“The repetition is even more energetic 
and irrelevant than the original remark,” 
she said, in an unaltered voice. 

“But you cannot deny that it is true,” he 
retorted. 

“T hardly think it is; however, wise men 
say we never know ourselves,” she replied. 

“TI believe you try to convince me that 
you don’t own a heart—I wonder you have 
not already!” he exclaimed, impetuously. 

‘ She stopped short and confronted him; 
a slight cloud passed over her face—her 
frank honest eyes looked a little stern. 

“You have said a good many unpleasant 
things to-day,” she remarked, with a certain 
thrill of impatience in her tone. As she 
spoke, she seated herself on a great piece 
of timber that had been washed up from 
some wreck and left lying on the beach. 
She looked fixedly at him as he stood silent 
oefore her, and, as he showed no disposition 
to speak, she went on: “ You seem annoyed 
—offended; I don’t know that I have done 
anything to cause it.” 

“No?” he asked, in a tone of doubt. 

“No,” she replied, firmly. ‘“ What is it? 
What do you want me to say or do?” 

“T want you to be my wife!” he cried, 
eagerly. 
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She shook her head and said slowly, as if 
repeating some lesson learned by heart: 

“I’m quite satisfied to receive a letter from 
you now and then, and in summer to spend 
four pleasant weeks in your society on the 
beach at Kent, and to hear you scold about 
woman’s authorship and woman's emancipa- 
tion, which make me quite unfitted to be a 
married woman. Let us meet here again 
eleven months from to-day, and part again 
good friends twelve months from to-day. 
Give me your hand on it. You will not?” 

“Tm tired of being your good friend. 
Next summer, I shall go to Italy. Here, it 
is enough to freeze one. I’m sick of going 
home every year from my vacation with a 
bad cold.” 

“To Italy?” she laughed; “to Italy, in 
summer? Perhaps you want to try Roman 
baths on the spot, for New England influ- 
enza?” 

“T’m quite determined,” he cried, vexed by 
her laughter. “I declare to you that I will 
keep my resolution, if you insist on yours.” 

She started. 

“Don’t be foolish,” she said, earnestly. 
“‘How could you be sure that you would be 
happier if I should yield to your wish? As 
a child, I caught at a brilliant soap-bubble ; 
but scarcely had I touched it, when it burst, 
the soap dashed into my eyes, and I cried 
with pain.” 

“T thought we had grown out of child- 
hood,” he replied, dryly. 

“And for that reason the understanding 
checks the resolution that would be easy to a 
child of sixteen.” 

He seized both her hands and began to 
speak with tremulous earnestness : 

“And is it, then, so hard to give up that 
wicked pride—to be happy and to bestow 
happiness like other mortals?” 

She did not reply. She only gazed at the 
sea, without seeing it. She forgot to with- 
draw her hand from his, and a scalding tear 
that had started to her eye at his warm words 
rolled slowly down her cheek. 

He thought he had conquered her proud 
heart, and was about to fold her in his arms, 
when she sprang hastily up, and, while a 
bright flush rose to her face, she said with 
agitation : 

“The time is past when such wishes filled 
my heart. That they once did it, I will not 
deny.” 
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She threw back her head and looked at 
him firmly and frankly. “ Now it is over; 
I am contented and happy in my way, and 
I will remain so.” 

She spoke the last words with powerful 
energy, a8 if she feared to urouse a still more 
powerful opposition. 

But she was mistaken. He bent down, 
picked up a little stone, and slowly and care- 
fully pounded in a nail which had just 
caught her dress. Other nails, too, seemed 
to him to need attention, and he examined 
and worked at the beam as conscientiously 
as though he had come out solely for that 
purpose. 

This again was not quite what his com- 
panion desired. She began anew, in a lower 
tone: 

‘‘ Believe me, my life appears to me like a 
peaceful haven—marriage like an open sea. 
I dare not venture out, for fear that I might 
suffer miserable shipwreck.” 

The last nail was pounded in. The stone 
flew out into the sea, and calmly, very calmly, 
came the reply: 

“Why waste so many words? Why do 
you not tell me your true reason? You 
would be telling me nothing new, for I know 
it: You have no confidence in me.” 

She met his gloomy questioning gaze with 
frank eyes, in which a certain sadness strug- 
gled up despite her efforts. She rose, took 
his arm, and they retraced their steps, walk- 
ing in silence again till they reached the 
open beach. Then he suddenly repeated : 

“No confidence in me!” 

“T had,” she said, in a low voice, which 
sounded ominously clear in his ears. 

“Seven years have passed since then,” he 
cried, despairingly: “seven long years, in 
which I have tried to make good my offense 
against you in a moment of mad infatuation. 
Seven years, and you cannot forget it yet?” 

“T cannot.” 

“You have no heart. Forgive me! I 
always forget that you are a celebrated 
authoress, with a whole heap of stored-up 
newspapers full of your praises. What does 
such a woman need of a heart that can 
bestow pardon when it is so earnestly begged 
for?” 

“And yet I have a heart, and it beats as 
warmly as it did seven years ago; but my 
trust in men, which was greater than the sea, 
has all passed away. I must say it for once, 
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so that all may be clear between us. Give it 
up—once deceived, I can never trust again; 
and what is a marriage without trust? A 
boat on the open sea, with neither sail nor 
rudder. Let us go in, my friend; the sun 
has set, and the night is coming on.” 

She went to her lodgings; he remained on 
the beach. But, the further she went away 
from him, the lower sank her courage and 
her ease of mind. And, when she stopped 
in the pine-woods and listened to the deep 
murmur of the trees and the sea, she felt 
overwhelmed with a feeling of desolation, as 
if she were a lost child who could not find 
the right path. 

She sprang up and walked hastily onward, 
in order to come into the neighborhood of 
human beings. He, on the contrary, found 
the loneliness of the beach congenial. The 
fresh sea-wind cooled his burning brow, and 
the tossing sea harmonized with the agitation 
of his mind. 

Too long had he patiently waited; too 
long had he tried to make good that on which 
he had once failed; too long had he bowed 
before her will. 

He had believed that he could overcome 
her opposition by his faith and his constancy. 
He had thought himself at the goal of his 
wishes— and she had sent him away with 
smiles, as if he were a presumptuous school- 
boy. Anger, shame, and love contended in 
his breast, and he knew not which feeling 
was the most powerful. 

The storm beat against the waves and 
drove them close up to his feet. The wind 
snatched his hat from his head and raged 
round the lonely wanderer. But on and on 
he went, as if it were a pleasure to fight 
against his unseen adversary with all his 
physical strength. 

What the power of the storm failed to do, 
the approaching night accomplished. She 
laid her cool hand on his burning eyes and 
soothed him, but his foot stumbled; then, at 
last, he thought of turning about. 

He flung into the sea a branch which lay 
at his feet, and, pursued by the wind, hurried 
back ; but. in a few seconds, a powerful wave 
brought the branch to his feet again. Again 
he took it up and flung it violently into the 
waves, as if he could rid himself in this way 
of his unhappy thoughts. Vain endeavor! 
A few seconds, and the branch was again at 
his feet. Then the embittered man, in a 
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burst of rage, flung the bit of wood into the 
dune, and like a curse sounded his embit- 
tered words: ‘May the sun dry you, and 
the fishermen burn you!” 

The storm burst over the dunes, and the 
wind pursued the retreating man with a 
cloud of sand and whirled the poor branch 
from the dunes into the sea, to be thrust 
back to land again the next moment. The 
moon came out and seemed to smile mock- 
ingly at his folly. 

“Fool! give it up,” he muttered; “give 
it up!” 

Then he turned and walked inland, his 
back toward the village and the wood— 
away along a solitary path, with the moon 
overhead struggling among the clouds, the 
night-wind sighing drearily in his ear, seem- 
ing always to echo that sullen resolution to 
the holding fast whereof he was straining 
all his energies: “Give it up! give it up!” 

The next morning, she appeared earlier 
than usual on the veranda of the hotel. He 


must pass here; here she would say farewell . 


to him. To separate for eleven long months 
without saying farewell—that would be 
impossible. Perhaps she had been too hard. 
He was quite capable of going away without 
seeking her again. But no—she had often 
angered him before, and often pacified him; 
she will do it to-day also. 

The minutes passed; one hour after 
another went by. She wandered restlessly 
up and down, and looked eagerly right and 
left. The steamer-bell was sounding. She 
started. Whata shrill tone! The travelers 
are streaming in from all sides. A long 
train is hurrying down toward the pier. 
The bell rings a second time. She smiled, 
although a little constrainedly. 

“T’m sure he’ll stop—he cannot go away 
in anger.” 

Then a waiter brings her a letter. She 
tears it open. There are only a few words: 

“Farewell! I have given it up.” 

That was what she had wished. Given 
it up! Hateful words, as they stand writ- 
ten there! What does he mean by it? 
Not a word about a future meeting, not 
a word about a reconciliation. 

The bell rings for the third time. She 
looks up. A well-known form is hurrying 
down to the pier. Without a farewell? 
Without one kind word? Her heart sinks 
within her. She beckons, she calls. 


He does not look round, only hurries for- 
ward all the faster. A nameless terror 
seizes her. What if, the next year, he 
should really go to Italy? What if some 


accident should happen to him? What if 


she should never see him again? 

She flies down the slippery bank, she 
rushes after him to the wooden pier. 

He sets his foot on the plank, then feels 
a touch on his arm. He turns round. 

“What is it you wish?” he asks, politely. 

“Why did you not say good-bye to me?” 
she gasps out. 

“Good-bye,” he says, coldly, bowing as 
deeply as the crowd will admit. 

She answers neither his greeting nor his 
bow. She gazes at him with wild terror- 
stricken eyes. 

“All aboard! all aboard!” comes from 
the deck of the steamer. 

He crosses the plank without looking 
round again, and disappears in the crowd 
on the ship. 

Then it seems to her as if she is standing 
suddenly in another world. The sunshine 
on the glittering waves, which usually 
delight her, hurts her eyes. Life and move- 
ment, which she generally enjoys, deafen 
her. She leans wearily against the railing 
and gazes at the foam beaten up by the 
wheel of the steamer. 

What shall she do here now? What, 
indeed, is there for her to live for any more? 
What shall she look forward to, the whole 
year through? Why should she work, if he 
is not to praise or blame? 

“Given up! Given up!” It seems to 
sound in her ears, in the working of the 
engine, in the turning of the wheel, in the 
rushing of the waters! In all the life and 
movement about her, she hears only two 
words: “Given up!” 

The plank is drawn back. The great 
wheel turns, the steamer moves off. 

Now she can see him. She will send only 
one glance toward her disappearing happi- 
ness, whose full value she only has recog- 
nized when she has lost it forever. 

She turns, totters—a strong arm holds her 
fast. She leans her head on the faithful 
breast of her friend, and tears, happy tears, 
stream down over her pale cheeks. Her cold 
hands rest in his warm ones, and the letter 
flutters unperceived into the water. It has 
fulfilled its mission. 
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works, in spite of the close adherence to 
the traditions of the past. 

To the Chinese and Japanese, the accom- 
plishments of writing and drawing form 
in reality only a single art; the two can- 
not be separated, because the written char- 
acters of both languages are so largely 
hieroglyphic that, in order to write with 
elegance, every writer must be a practiced 
draughtsman. The first thing a school- 
boy in either country must learn is to copy 
with grace and accuracy the picture- 
writing in his copy-books; and, of course, 
the learning later to draw the objects 
which the chirographic hieroglyphs -rep- 
resent proves a very easy matter. 

The supple brush which the child has 
used to trace the hieroglyphs serves him 
later to copy the natural objects which he 
sees about. This training of the eye and 
hand, begun when children in our land 
commence to learn and form the letters of 
the alphabet, gives to the Asiatic artist a 
correctness of touch which he finds indis- 
pensable, from the fact that he has no 
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to the fifth century of our Christian 

era, the Japanese possessed no know]l- 

edge either of letters or of art. During that 
age, exiles from China carried literature and 
painting into the country, and both new 
acquisitions were eagerly welcomed and 
rapidly made a wide-spread progress among 
the imaginative people of the vast empire. 
Of course, like all beginners, Japanese 
literary men and artists were at first servile 
imitators of their masters, and accepted 
every canon laid down by them. But, as 
time went on, the superior imagination and 
talent of the race asserted themselves, and, 
though until this century painters and 
writers never ventured to deviate from the 
laws established by their teachers, they 
developed a genius peculiarly their own, 
and so gave a stamp of originality to their 
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equivalent for India-rubber, so that it is 

almost impossible to oblitérate a false out- 

line. He must therefore not only be certain 
in advance of the effect which each stroke 
of the brush will make, but his eye and 
hand must be so thoroughly trained that 
he is as unlikely to make a mistake as a 
grammarian would be to write false syntax. 

In the course of centuries, Japanese artists 
took more and more liberties with their 
Chinese models, and gave their vivid fancies 
free play. Instead of representing prepos- 
terous out-of-door scenes and Buddhist saints 
in strained attitudes, they began to study 
nature and to reproduce the beautiful land- 
scapes and brilliant flora which surrounded 
them. Very early, too, in the record of 
Japanese art, the comic element made itself 
prominent, and-domestic scenes of a gro- 
tesque or homely sort became favorite 
subjects. 

A competent English critic observes that 
“throughout the history of painting in 
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Japan, nothing is more noticeable than the 
close observation of nature conspicuous in it, 
and the sympathetic feeling shown by the 
artists in their treatment of natural objects.” 

Now, no doubt the authority quoted has 
based his statement on a sure foundation; 
but I must confess that very few specimens 
of Japanese art which have come to this 
country carry out the latter portion of his 
verdict. Still, as additional evidence, it 
should be said that countless stories are 
related by Japanese chroniclers of famous 
native artists who reproduced insects, birds, 
and animals with such marvelous fidelity 
as to delude the spectator into the belief 
that they were living creatures. It is 
asserted that a certain emperor tried to 
brush a fly off a picture, under the impres- 
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versal genius. In drawing every object of 
nature, from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop on the wall, and from elephants to 
spiders, he was equally successful and novel.” 

The initial sketch of the three birds 
“at home” on the stalk of bamboo is a 
good specimen of this artist’s efforts, in the 
realistic style which he much affected. 

The “Village of Omori” is said to be 
one of Hokusai’s most typical efforts, because 
it displays the skill with which by a few 
strokes of his brush, and with an entire 
absence of any attempt at shadow which 
would have suited Queen Elizabeth, the 
painter has succeeded in copying the scene. 
The snow lies heavy on the houses and 
covers the ground with an unbroken sheet, 
and Hokusai has certainly managed to give 
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sion that it was alive; and it is asserted 
that a well-known painter, Sesshiu, even 
while a boy, drew a number of rats on the 
floor of the temple in which he served as an 
acolyte, with such skill that the priests ran 
in hot haste to drive away the unwelcome 
intruders. 

Among Japanese artists, a painter named 
Hokusai is the most eminent; indeed, he 
appears to occupy a place as unique as it is 
prominent, and his influence remains potent 
even amid the changes of the past thirty 
years. 

Hokusai rose into fame in the beginning 
of the present century; he not only infused 
new life into art, but, by his vivid fancy 
and dramatic power, he founded a new 
school of painters. Says an English writer: 
“Nothing came amiss to Hokusai’s uni- 


in the attitudes of the pedestrians and the 
swaying of the trees, the effect of a high 
wind blowing up the narrow street, and the 
hastily delineated boat-sails in the back- 
ground reveal the neighborhood: of a river. 

“Looking at the Juggler” is a group as 
thoroughly characteristic as it is droll. The 
touches are so light and so few that it is 
quite remarkable how clearly they express 
the mingled wonder and amusement with 
which the group of spectators watch the 
tricks of the conjurer.- Of late years, these 
feats have so often been given in this 
country that it is easy to understand how 
deep a hold such performances have kept 
over untold generations in turn in the 
Empire of the Rising Sun. 

I think nobody ever watched a skilful 
Japanese conjurer without feeling as if 
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something more than mere human skill is 
necessary for such unlimited promenading 
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with naked feet on the edges of sharp 
knives, such ease in swallowing a two-edged 
sword, or the facility with which a flower- 
seed planted before one’s eyes is persuaded 
in a few moments to shoot up into a full- 
grown plant covered with blossoms. 

The attitude in which the youths are 
represented is essentially Japanese, and one 
which any foreigner finds it very difficult 
to imitate, though to the adept it seems— 
uncomfortable as it looks to unaccustomed 
eves—to be the perfection of ease and com- 
fort. Until lately, chairs were unknown in 
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Japan, so that the cross-legged tailor-like 
position has become second nature to the 
entire people. A Japanese will sit huddled 
on the floor in this fashion and watch a 
long play, looking as comfortable as if seated 
on a down-couch. Indeed, it is in this 
posture that the son of Japan takes his 
meals, writes, paints, or studies; and it may 
be remarked that, in this era, his studies 
include so extended a sweep that they 
embrace, besides the works of native philos- 
ophers and story-writers, the productions of 
English and American authors, from Herbert 
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Spencer down to the latest popular novelist 
or poet. 

“Revenge” is another of Hokusai’s 
sketches, which it seems to me impossible to 
suppose could have been designed for other 
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2 “COMING FROM A FAR COUNTRY.” 


than an absurd caricature. In Eastern fables, 
the wily tricks and the extreme cunning 
which our literature ascribes to foxes are 
attributed oddly enough to the hare, and 
this animal in such tales usually manages 
by stratagem to outwit his enemies or 
punish wrong-doers, which latter work he 
appears to consider his special mission. 

In this sketch, Hokusai has embodied an 
episode from a legend of a badger that had 
been guilty of gross ingratitude to some 


person or brute which 
had saved his life, 
The hare appointed 
himself the avenger, 
and contrived to tor- 
ment the culprit in 
many ingenious ways. 
Hokusai has chosen 
for representation the 
place where the 
badger found the hare 
mending an old boat, 
and, anxious to show 
his own skill, the vis- 
itor fashioned a canoe 
of clay and pushed 
forth to sea in the 
wake of the hare’s wooden barque. Very 
soon the badger’s canoe began to fall to bits, 
and, just as it was ready to sink beneath the 
waves, the avenging hare beat out the un- 
grateful creature’s brains with his oar. 
Now, without offering any further opinion 
of my own, I will quote what the English 
critic before mentioned says of this sketch, 
and my readers can agree therewith or differ 
therefrom, as they please. ‘It will be seen 
how thoroughly the characteristics of the 
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animals are preserved,” the critic writes, ‘in 
spite of the garments which they wear. 
It would be quite impossible to mistake 
the hare for any other animal, although the 
bare outline of his averted head is all that 
is given.” He goes on to say: “The skill 
with which artists of this school succeed 
in representing animals by a few sketchy 
lines is not the least remarkable charac- 
teristic of. their art. Among Hokusai’s 
sketches, this peculiarity is sometimes car- 
ried to its extreme length, and in a single 
stroke he depicts animals and things with 
unerring skill.” 

I bow to the wise man’s dictum and leave 
the matter there. 
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ing their spoils; and, in the centre of the 
picture, the trio busy over the account-book 
are really very comical. 

“Coming from a Far Country” is another 
sketch which is known to have been done 
by Hokusai himself. It is said that, up to 
the advent of this artist, Japanese painters, 
like their Chinese teachers, found great 
difficulty in drawing a horse; indeed, it 
seemed out of the question for the most 
skillful to impart to the animal any appear- 
ance of vigor or even naturalness. Hokusai 
is considered to have overcome this difficulty, 
and the horse in the sketch “Coming from 
a Far Country” is pointed out as a proof 
of his success. The picture depicts a mili- 











“THE FEAST OF YEBISU.” 


“The Fox’s Wedding” is either one of 
the painter Hokusai’s productions or was 
the work of one of his immediate followers, 
as it possesses all the peculiarities of his 
style. The marriage-procession is supposed 
to be overtaken by a heavy shower, and the 
picture became so famous that to this day 
a bridal procession unfortunate enough to 
be caught in the rain is likened to the 
fox’s wedding. 

“The Rats’ Hiding-Place” is from the 
pencil of Hokusai himself, and is one of 
his most highly prized and widely copied 
efforts. 

The rats are represented as engaged in 
all sorts of occupations, from dragging in 
a huge fish to their hiding-place to weigh- 


tary officer hastening to his home, attended 
by his bett6 or runner. It may be added 
here that the Japanese are a remarkably 
domestic nation, and the misery of enforced 
absence from home and family is a theme 
which poets, essayists, and story-writers are 
never weary of dilating on. 

“But it is in their landscapes and draw- 
ings of flowers,” to quote from another 
enthusiastic admirer of Japunese talent, 
“that the national love of the beautiful 
is most plainly shown forth. They are 
proud of the beauties of their land, and 
take an unfailing delight in them. As each 
season brings its peculiar charm, the dwellers 
in towns troop out into the country, to 
enjoy the exquisite loveliness of the famous 
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landscapes of that favored land: in spring- 
time, to admire the cherry - blossoms; in 
summer, to revel in the rich beauty of the 
flowers; in autumn, to wander among the 
orchards of ripening fruits; and in winter, 
to gaze and wonder at the fantastic shapes 
in which the snow wreathes itself on trees 
and dwellings—these are among the chief 
enjoyments of the people, and each phase 
forms the constant subject of artists’ sketches.” 

In examining a collection of Japanese 
drawings, one is struck by the ability 
painters possess to portray, with a fidelity 
which it would seem only intimate acquaint- 
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artist had studied elephants at his leisure in 
the depths of an Indian jungle. 

Among the productions of modern artists, 
portraits or groups of men and women have 
rapidly grown into a favor formerly almost 
entirely confined to landscapes. 

“The Feast of Yebisu” is a specimen of 
this style of picture, and commemorates a 
festival once extremely popular in Japan. 
Yebisu was the god of wealth, and his 
votaries were very numerous in former times ; 
though we are told that, with the present 
generation, the worship of gods and god- 
desses has fallen into disuse. 
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ance could teach, various animals unknown 
in the country. For instance, no specimens 
of the elephant or the long-armed ape have 
ever been found within the limits of the 
empire; yet any volume of sketches by a 
good artist will show drawings of both 
species, that are marvelously true to life. 
In the British Museum, there is an amus- 
ing drawing of a young girl leading an 
elephant by a single hair, in illustration of 
the Eastern adage as to the power a beautiful 
woman possesses over man and beast; and, 
in this particular production, the animal is 
as faithfully depicted as if the Japanese 


“A Harbor View” is a summer landscape 
of asort greatly affected by modern Japanese 
artists. 

At the time when the rage for adopting 
European ideas and customs became so 
general in the empire, a vigorous attempt 
was made by a certain clique to ingraft the 
theories and rules of the Western 
sphere on to Japanese art. 

But the country protested strenuously and 
successfully against the adoption of a hybrid 
style founded on the union of two methods 
of painting so utterly incompatible as those 
of Europe and Japan. 


hemi- 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEN the stranger 

ended her cold 
passionless dec- 
laration, I stood 
looking at her in 
silence; she re- 
garded me with 
equal fixedness. 
I read pity and 
sympathy in her 
troubled eyes, 
and a similar 
feeling for her 
was the only sen- 
sation which her 
words roused in my mind. 

I suppose my cousin thought that I 
remained motionless and silent because 
utterly overwhelmed by the shock of her 
astounding announcement. He stretched 
out his arm to support me, and, as I turned 
to assure him that I required no assistance, 
I could see that his face showed more 
emotion than I had ever seen it betray, and 
his stern voice softened and shook as he 
said quickly : 

“Poor Amy! Poor, poor girl!” 

His manner and words irritated me 
beyond endurance; I could not have con- 
trolled myself had I tried. I pushed his 
arm quickly away, saying: 

“Don’t be silly, James; there really is 
not the least occasion for heroics! Either 
be good enough to explain to the lady that 
she is mistaken in the identity of Doctor 
Arthur, or kindly keep quiet, so that I can 
do so.” 

“Oh, you must make her understand— 
you must!” the visitor exclaimed, addressing 
my cousin and again pressing her hand to 
her heart, while her color came and went 
in an alarming manner. “Many women 
would hate her—would want her to suffer. 





I don’t! I am very, very sorry for her; 
but at least she has you and her mother, 
and I—I have nobody!” 

“We shall not desert her,” James replied, 
with a sympathy which galled me the more 
because it was so sincere. ‘Aunt, tell Amy 
so! No matter how much she may be to 
blame—and this trouble is in a measure the 
result of her own headstrong conduct. Still, 
she is indeed deserving of pity—poor victim _ 
of a wicked designing—” 

“James,” I interrupted, “I don’t mind 
what you say about me; but, if you insult 
my husband by a single word, you shall 
leave this house, if I put you out with my 
own hands!” 

My mother, who had stood leaning white 
and motionless against the door-post, sud- 
denly sat down in a chair near and burst 
into a terrible fit of weeping—the first time 
I had ever seen her cry. 

“Amy, Amy,” she sobbed, “God has pun- 
ished you; I warned you that He would! 
Don’t add to your sin by being hard and 
rebellious! Bow to the stroke—kiss the rod 
that smites you!” 

“At all events, I shan’t permit James 
Hornby’s hands to hold the rod, that’s 
certain!” said I. 

“Do not heed her, aunt; do not!’ pleaded 
James. “The poor child doesn’t yet realize 
the awful position in which she is placed. 
No wonder she cannot believe—the Lord 
have mercy on her!” 

“Oh, if He had only let me die before 
this blow fell!” moaned my mother. “If 
He had only let me die!” 

“Stop!” pleaded the visitor, her voice 
sharp with pain. “You hurt me; I can’t 
stand this. It is as much as my life is 
worth to go through any violent scene!” 

My mother sank on her knees and buried 
her face in the cushions of the chair, while 
James bent over her, whispering consola- 
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tory words, 
said : 

“My husband may not be back~before nine 
o'clock; but, if you like to wait and con- 
vince yourself of your mistake, you are quite 
welcome to do so. You seem to be suffering 
—will you let me show you to a room where 
you can lie down and rest?” 

“Oh, my heavens!” she cried, “the poor 
girl doesn’t believe yet! Mr. Hornby, try to 
convince her! It will only be so much the 
worse for her when that man comes; for I 
tell you—nothing, nothing can change my 
resolve. Indeed, I could not hesitate if I 
wished! Before I came to the house, I 
stopped to see the justice of peace; I told 
him my errand—told him that, as soon as I 
had seen John Arthur, I should return for 
the warrant.” 

“T am only sorry for your sake, madam, 
that you have given such publicity to your 
visit,” I said; “it will merely increase your 
mortification when the sight of my husband 
convinces you of your mistake.” 

She shook her head in a sort of sad 
impatience of my stubborn folly, and turned 
to James, asking: 

“Has your cousin a volume of photo- 
graphs? I will pick out John Arthur’s 
picture, if it is among them.” 

“T have no likeness of him,” I replied; 
“but, if I had, and you recognized it, that 
would have no effect on me.” 

“Poor girl! poor girl!” the lady mur- 
mured. 

“Wilfully, wickedly blind!” cried James, 
his sympathy fading before the anger roused 
by my persistence in refusing credence to 
assertions so easy for him to accept. 

“T wish,” said I, turning on him, “that 
- you would go home! I do you the justice to 
think you are unconscious what a horrible 
spirit of malice and revenge actuates you— 
but please go home!” 

My mother rose slowly from her knees and 
confronted me. 

“Do you turn us out?” she asked. “Do 
you refuse the support and countenance of 
your nearest relatives?” 

“T don’t want you to go, mother,” I said; 
“you know that.” 

“Nor shall I,” my cousin announced, with 
unshaken composure; “it is my duty to 
remain, and I shall do it.” 

When James spoke in that tone I knew 


I turned to the lady again and 
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further insistence on my part would be 
wasted; but I was reconciled to his staying, 
because, if he were to leave, my mother 
would go with him, and I was very anxious 
to have her remain. I felt that a great step 
toward her forgiveness of my husband would 
be gained if she waited until his return and 
heard the unfortunate stranger admit—as she 
must, on seeing him—that the similarity of 
name had deluded her into this bootless and 
mortifying visit. 

This cheering reflection flashed through 
my mind while my cousin was delivering his 
ultimatum, and I moved quickly away— 
afraid that, if I stood looking at him another 
instant or gave him an opportunity to utter 
a second set speech, I should be unable to 
control my temper. 

As I crossed the room, I saw my visitor 
regarding me intently, and her face still wore 
that expression of pitying impatience at my 
refusal to be convinced by her explanation 
that my husband was the man for whom she 
had come in search, 

I could not wonder, either, that my 
mother and James Hornby gave full credit 
to the statement; and even toward my 
cousin I should have felt no resentment, 
had he possessed decent feeling enough to 
hide the fact that this disclosure did not 
surprise him—that he had indeed expected 
some disgraceful history from the past to 
start up, which would prove the man I had 
chosen instead of him to be a hypocrite 
and a villain. 

A rapid change in the face of my visitor 
changed the current of my thoughts, and 
I said: 

“T am sure you are suffering greatly; 
I wish you could be persuaded to lie down.” 

“And I wish you could be persuaded that 
I have made no mistake in coming here,” 
she answered. 

“As there is no possibility of that,” 
I rejoined, “I really think it would be 
better to leave the subject, as I proposed.” 

She glanced at my mother and James 
with a despairing gesture, to which they 
responded by a united groan. Suddenly 
the poor creature grew so ghastly white that 
I called in alarm to Ruby to bring a glass 
of water. The sufferer managed to swallow 
a little, but it was. some moments before she 
could stir or speak. Meanwhile my mother 
sat with her face hidden in her hands, and 
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James stood by, useless and helpless, except 
that he scolded Ruby when he nearly dropped 
a pitcher which he tried to take from her 
hand. 

Presently the lady drew a small vial from 
her pocket, and asked Ruby to put twenty 
drops of the contents into a wineglassful of 
water. I saw that she could not bear to 
accept anything from my hand, so I meas- 
ured out the liquid behind her back, and 
let Ruby administer it. A few moments 
later, she opened her eyes and sat up, 
evidently relieved from the severe spasm 
of pain. 

“T wish I didn’t feel so sorry for you,” 
she exclaimed, turning toward me as I sat 
in the window. “I must make you believe 
—I must prepare you! Why, you are the 
sort of woman to go crazy, if there’s no 
way of convincing you but seeing that man 
and me meet!” 

“She is crazy—has been since the hour 
she first set eyes on him!” said my mother, 
lifting her face for an instant, only to hide it 
closer as James responded to her exclama- 
tion by a fresh groan. 

“And when do you say John Arthur will 
be back?” the lady asked, fixing me with 
her great black eyes. 

“By dark, if he can—perhaps not till 
quite late.” 

“Hours to wait—hours!” 
wearily. 

There was a short silence, during which 
James walked up and down the room; 
I knew he was preparing to say something 
that even his arrogance and faith in his own 
judgment found it difficult to utter in my 
presence. Finally he stopped half-way 
between the lady and myself, and said 
slowly : 

“The man can be forced to come, and that 
ought to be done—the constable should fetch 
him.” 

“| know quite well how to manage about 
constable, warrant, and all the rest,” she 
rejoined, with a glance half disapproving, 
half contemptuous. 

Even under that insult, though every drop 
of blood in my veins was boiling, I had not 
the heart to turn the poor woman out-of- 
doors, and I knew it would be useless to 
order James to go, so I rose and was cross- 
ing the room when the visitor exclaimed: 

“For God’s sake, stay! I don’t want 


she muttered 
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to be cruel to you—I tell you, no human 
creature could be sorrier for you than | am, 
though I suppose you can’t believe it!’ 

“T can, easily,” I replied, moving near 
her. “ My pity for you helps me to under- 
stand; but, as I lack physical strength to 
put James Hornby out of the house, if you 
wish me to remain in the room, you must 
bid him not be so cowardly as to insult my 
husband.” 

“Your husband!” she repeated. “ Well, 
well!” Then she turned on James with 
a childish petulance, fairly ludicrous from 
the contrast of her tone and words with her 
tragic face and eyes. “ Your cousin is right; 
if I were a minister of the Gospel, I’d have 
charity enough not to be so sure a man was 
guilty until I had some evidence besides 
a stranger’s accusation.” 

James sat down in a corner and wiped 
his forehead with his handkerchief, looking 
discomfited enough under our joint attack. 
My mother, in spite of her distress and 
bewilderment, came to his relief with a good 
deal of dignity. 

“Tt seems to me, madam,” she said, “ that 
it is quite time for you to offer proofs of 
your charge.” 

James gave my mother an irritated glance ; 
no doubt he was glad to be helped out of his 
quandary, but his self-importance was as 
much hurt as if it had been her fault that 
he required assistance. j 

“My aunt speaks very wisely,” he re- 
marked, with condescension, though still too 
red in the face for the stately attitude he 
assumed to be as effective as he intended. 

The lady ignored both speakers and 
addressed me: 

“Do you wish to ask me any questions?” 

“No,” I replied, “none whatever.” 

“ Well, then, may I ask you three or four?” 
I bowed, and she continued: “ Would you 
rather go into some other room?” 

“No; I shall be glad to have my mother 
and James Hornby hear,” I replied. 

“Tt’s not that I meant,” rejoined she, with 
a harsh little laugh; “I meant that they 
show about as much real sympathy for you 
as a stock and a stone might, though such 
conduct is just what one would expect from 
relations !” 

“T bow to the stroke!” moaned my 
mother; “I bow to the stroke!” 

“People usually can, when another per- 
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son’s trouble is in question,” retorted the 
visitor, checking with a frown and a fiery 
glance some remark James was about to offer. 
Then she addressed me again, her face and 
voice softening in a way which would have 
touched my heart, even if I had harbored 
harsh feelings toward her. “Do you know 
where John Arthur lived for seven years 
before coming here?” 

“She knows nothing about him—abso- 
lutely nothing!” moaned my mother, begin- 
ning to wring her hands again. 

The completeness with which she broke 
down was a marvel to me; but, all the same, 
I was struck by the thought that, beyond 
general details, I did know very little con- 
cerning my husband’s past. I was about to 
admit this fact, because it would be an 
additional proof to my listeners, if they 
needed such, that my confidence could not be 
shaken on any grounds, when the lady, still 
ignoring my mother, added: “TI only ask in 
order to learn if you can tell whether I am 
correct in naming places and dates.” f 

“Well, go on,” I said. 

“Tn the spring of 1866, he went to San 
Francisco.” 

I remembered distinctly his having told 
me this. I bowed assent. 

“ He stopped there five months,” she con- 
tinued. ‘Then he went to Paris and staid 
for two years and more, lodging at No. 40, 
Rue Madame.” 

“Yes; he finished his medical studies in 
Paris,” I added. 

“When he had taken his degree, he 
visited Australia; remained there for a 
year, returned to America, and established 
himself in St. Paul, Minnesota.” 

“ He went to that city to visit a friend, and 
was persuaded to start practice,” I amended. 

“But he got into difficulty and left sud- 
denly,” she rejoined, a little sharply. 

“ He was shabbily treated by the physician 
who had taken him into partnership, and he 
threw it up at once,” I said. 

“ Well, yes—there seems reason for think- 
ing he was not to blame,” she admitted. 
“Then he went to Albany, where he stopped 
for some months; then visited Cincinnati, 
and finally came on here.” 

“That is all quite correct,” I said. 

She put her hand into her dress and 
drew out a pocket-book, opened it, and held 
up a paper, saying hesitatingly : 
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“Even yet you think nothing can touch 
your faith—” 

“Nothing can,” I answered, as she paused. 

“ Do you wish to show me that paper?” 
* “T don’t like him, and he doesn’t behave 
well,” she observed, with a scornful wave 
of her hand toward James Hornby; “ but— 
but—I think you might better let him look 
at it first.” 

“ James, be good enough to read it aloud,” 
I said. 

He glanced over the partly printed page, 
and his face showed sufficient emotion to 
convince even my visitor that he could 
feel. 

“He isn’t quite all steel and whalebone,” 
she remarked, evidently not aware that she 
uttered her thought audibly. 

“James, James, what is it?” my mother 
moaned. 

‘{you can surely divine,” he replied, in a 
bxqken voice. 

3; ‘It is the lady’s marriage-certificate,” I 
said; “read it, James.” 

He read the document in a slow muffled 
tone; the names of John Arthur and Annie 
Blake, married in Nashville, Tennessee, on 
the sixteenth of March, 1866, by the Rey- 
erend Albert Manning, in the presence of 
Peter Klein and Bridget Howe. 

“Oh, Amy! Oh, my girl!” sobbed my 
mother. “Are you convinced at last?” 

“T was convinced from the first that there 
are two John Arthurs,” I replied; “one of 
them this lady’s husband, and the other 
mine.” 

The visitor looked despairingly at James; 
my last words had shown her that nothing 
she could say—no apparent proof she might 
offer—would produce the least impression on 
me. 

“You know that is impossible, Amy!’ 
cried James, in a voice half dictatorial, half 
pleading. 

“You remember, once when we were in 
Cincinnati, we found in the directory eight 
persons by the name of James Hornby,” I 
said, “and it is much less common than 
Arthur.” 

“Of course, my poor girl,” he replied, 
“the coincidence of names might easily 
happen; but Mrs. Arthur ”’—and I was sure 
he called her so with unconscious satisfaction 
—“has traced the man’s steps during a 
number of years—correctly, you admit— 
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therefore it is out of the question there can 
be any mistake as regards identity.” 

“Tt is useless to discuss our diverse opin- 
ions and impressions,” I said; “ a few hours 
will clear up the mystery.” 

“Nobody ever could convince or move 
Amy, once she has an idea settled,” mur- 
mured my mother; “ never—never!” 

She fell into the error of ascribing her own 
character to me. So far from possessing an 
obstinate disposition, I was altogether too 
yielding in ordinary matters—too prone to 
allow my judgment and actions to be influ- 
enced by those about; but no ordinary rules 
or weaknesses could apply or find place, in a 
crisis like the present. 

I went up to my mother, laid my hand on 
her shoulder, and kissed her forehead, say- 
ing: 

“When you find my husband innocent, as 
I know him to be, you will forget all the 
coldness and hard feelings of the past months 
—say you will!” 

She did not repulse me, as I had half 
expected she would; she gazed longingly in 
my face for an instant, then leaned her head 
against my arm, sobbing: 

“Amy, you are terribly punished for despis- 
ing your mother’s counsels! Come away, 
daughter, before this evil man returns—let 
me take you home; leave him to the con- 
sequences of his crimes.” 

I was not angry or hurt; I knew this bit- 
terness would have a natural reaction when 
my husband’s innocence was established, and 
I held her close to my heart, whispering 
hopeful and comforting words. 


CHAPTER V. 

My mother grew quiet at length,-pushed 
me gently away, and sat upright in apathetic 
silence. 

I glanced again toward the visitor and my 
cousin. The two were talking in a low tone, 
but, as soon as James perceived that I was 
observing them, he said aloud to the lady: 

“Do you object, Mrs. Arthur, to stating 
why you allowed so much time to elapse 
before taking steps to discover your hus- 
band ?” 

“T will tell everything, if your cousin 
wishes to hear,” she replied. 

I knew they had arranged this plan, in 
the hope that the recital might convince me. 
It was plain that the stranger meant to 
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show all possible consideration for me. 
Under similar circumstances, not one woman 
in a hundred would have behaved so well. 
I did her full justice, though I was so cer- 
tain she must soon be satisfied of her error 
that my ability to regard her conduct leniently 
deserved no special commendation. 

I sat silent while she told her story. She 
had been an orphan, living in Nashville 
with a relative who was not kind to her. 
In February of 1866, she made John Arthur’s 
acquaintance; six weeks later, she eloped 
with him. They were married and went to 
San Francisco; soon after their arrival, they 
took lodgings in the house of a Mrs. Milton. 

The pair became mutually dissatisfied, as 
the romance wore rapidly away from their 
hasty union. At length, the husband dis- 
appeared, leaving a letter in which he 
informed his wife that she need never 
expect to see him again. He had, however, 
provided for her future by the transfer of 
certain stocks and bonds which yielded a 
comfortable income. 

For more than two years, pride and 
temper kept the deserted woman from 
making any effort to discover her husband’s 
whereabouts, then some sudden impulse 
caused her to try to do so. She learned that, 
when he left San Francisco, he had gone 
East and sailed at once for Europe. She 
followed him to Paris; but, a good while 
before she reached there, he had departed 
for Australia. After the lapse of several 
months, an apparently well-authenticated 
report of his death reached her; but she 
never gave it credence, and finally discov- 
ered that not only was he living, but had 
made his way back to America. She 
returned without delay, and set active 
inquiries on foot. She traced the wanderer 
from city to city, often deceived by false 
reports, sometimes losing all clue for months 
together, and meeting with so many dis- 
appointments that a less determined woman 
would have relinquished the task. Indeed, 
it was difficult for a person of my disposition 
to understand why she wished to find the 
man who had shown so plainly that her 
companionship was irksome. She declared 
frankly that she had long ceased to care 
for him—had passed from anger to a state 
of complete indifference; yet she persisted 
in her search, and each fresh failure appeared 
to render her more resolute and persevering. 
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Some ten days before this afternoon on 
which she presented herself at my house, 
some communication received through the 
detective-agency she employed caused her 
to go from New York to Cincinnati, only 
to be met with the often-repeated intelligence 
that the fancied clue had proved to have no 
foundation. 

She was taken ill there, and, as the noise 
and bustle of the hotel disturbed her 
greatly, the physician attending her pro- 
posed that she should remove to a quiet 
lodging-house kept by a person whom he 
knew personally and who would show her 
every kindness and care. 

This woman proved to be Mrs. Milton, 
with whom she and her husband had lived 
while in San Francisco, and who had, it 
appeared, been established in Cincinnati for 
nearly two years. This former acquaintance 
could not conceal the surprise she felt at 
seeing her, and, when the doctor would 
permit explanations, informed Mrs. Arthur 
that she had seen her death reported in 
a California newspaper some eighteen months 
previous. 

But Mrs. Milton’s disclosures did not end 
there; she had also seen Doctor John Arthur 
in Cincinnati—very recently, too—and with 
him was the young lady whom he had just 
married. Mrs. Milton discovered that he 
had settled in Warnemouth, West Virginia, 
and had returned thither with his bride after 
a brief stay in the city. To both women, 
it appeared clear that Doctor Arthur had 
caused the report of his wife’s death to be 
published in California, in order to ward off 
suspicion or inquiry on the part of anyone 
who might chance to be familiar with the 
story of his past. 

As soon as she had sufficiently recovered 
to travel and to bear the mental strain of 
the work she elected to carry out, Mrs. 
Arthur started on her journey—an easy one, 
as it could be made entirely by steamboat. 
She had left Cincinnati on the previous 
day, and, on landing at the little village 
of Warnemouth, received the information 
that Doctor John Arthur lived scarcely more 
than a mile away. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Wuite she talked, the lady had been 
struggling against severe pain, which, I could 
see, steadily increased. Once she had to 















BETWEEN. 


pause and ask James for some of the medi- 
cine, which stood on the table beside her. 
His hand shook so that he could not count 
the drops; I took the vial and measured the 
amount, unseen by her. 

As she ended her narrative, she sank back 
in her chair; her face grew livid, and her 
lips blue with suffering; her breath came in | 
gasps, and the frightful eagerness in her eyes 
changed to terror. 

“Are you accustomed to these attacks?” 
James asked. 

After a great effort, she managed to articu- 
late: 

“Not so bad as this—never like this.” 

“The doctor must be sent for,” I said. 

She nodded assent, so I called Ruby and 
bade her run to the village for Doctor Nash, 
as fast as she could go. 

The poor lady fought bravely against her 
agony; she waved me silently away when I 
suggested that she should lie down, and 
remained with her eyes closed and her hands 
clenched hard over the arms of her chair. 

My mother and James went out into the 
orchard and seated themselves on a bench 
under the trees, and I walked to and fro in 
the veranda, keeping the sufferer within 
sight and hearing. 

It seemed a long time that I waited, but at 
last Ruby appeared in sight. When she got 
within speaking distance, she called breath- 
lessly that the doctor was coming. Presently 
the old gentleman drove up the long avenue, 
and I saw that Squire Leonard, the justice of 
peace, was seated beside him in the gig. I 
did not wait to receive them, but went back 
into the house. 

Ruby.and I put the sufferer to bed in my 
room, which was on the ground-floor, After 
his examination, the doctor told me the 
spasms were caused by heart-disease of long 
standing, and he feared that she was near 
her end. 

For a full hour, we three worked over her; 
then the attack yielded to vigorous remedies, 
and the patient lay still and white among 
the pillows. I left the physician by her, 
telling Ruby to call me when I was wanted, 
and passed through the hall into the 
veranda. 

News in regard to my visitor, and doubt- 
less the nature of her errand, had spread 
already ; for I perceived several of the neigh- 
bors seated in the parlor, talking with my 





THE GAP 


motner. As I walked on, I caught sight of 
old Chloe entering the orchard from the road, 
and was at no loss to divine who had given 
the tidings. 

I saw James Hornby and Squire Leonard 
pacing up and down a broad alley beyond 
the row of privet-bushes that separated the 
house from the garden. I paused at once in 
my promenade, afraid that they might come 
forward to talk with me, and I knew the 
ordeal would be more than my tired nerves 
could endure; not that I felt afraid of break- 
ing down—I was only fearful that James 
might exasperate me into an unseemly dis- 
play of temper. 

Presently I noticed old Uncle Jack, our 
colored gardener and general factotum, at 
work among the flower-beds on the lawn, so 
I went down the steps toward him, inventing 
some orders for his benefit. 

“T done do’ know what all dis yer’s 
about, Miss Amy,” grumbled the old fellow, 
straightening himself as I approached, and 
leaning on his hoe-handle; “but I ain’t 
gwine to hear nobody say a word agin Marse 
John, that brung me frou’ de fever, and I 
jis tole ole Miss Hartner so when she come 
up full tilt, a-spittin’ out questions like a 
tea-kettle bilin’ over.” 

I was grateful for Uncle Jack’s sympathy, 
aware that I should receive none elsewhere 
during my weary hours of suspense. Even 
Doctor Nash had plainly shown that he was 
influenced by what he had heard of the 
lady’s errand, and personal sympathy imply- 
ing blame to my husband was an insult 
I did not mean to endure from anyone. 

I talked for a few moments with Uncle 
Jack, gathered some roses from a bush that 
was just bursting into blossom, and went back, 
undecided whether to run the gauntlet of my 
neighbors’ inquisitive eyes and tongues, or 
mark my disapproval of their conduct by 
shutting myself in the patient’s room. 

As I reached the veranda, James Hornby 
and Squire Leonard came out to meet me, 
and my cousin said authoritatively : 

“Amy, the Squire says you mustn’t send 
any message to Doctor Arthur; he will do 
that, if he thinks best.” 

The suggestion that I meant to get a 
warning to my husband roused me to 
a pitch of wrath such as I had never felt 
in my life. I stepped quickly forward and 
stopped at the foot of the steps. The 
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parlor windows were open, and I knew 
that every word I spoke would be heard 
by the group of persons seated there. 

“James Hornby,” I said, “a little while 
ago, I asked you to ijeave this house. Since 
you insist on remaining, I think you might 
at least have the decency to refrain from 
insulting me.” 

James turned positively white with anger ; 
but, before he could speak, Squire Leonard 
interposed. 

“Now, Amy, Amy,” he said, employing 
my Christian name from habit, for he had 
known me since my childhood, “you mustn’t 
talk to your cousin like that, you know; 
he is one of your best friends, and—and he 
only spoke in your own interest.” 

“My husband and I can attend to that, 
Squire Leonard,” I replied, “and I will not 
permit my cousin or any other person to 
insult him or myself under this roof.” 

“Well, weil,” pronounced the old Squire, 
in the soothing tone he would have adopted 
toward a refractory child, “that’s nat’ral on 
your part, of course; but Mr. James meant 
no harm—I wish you’d just step this way 
and have a little talk with us.” 

At this instant, Ruby came to the hall 
door and beckoned; I went up the steps, 
saying as I passed the Squire: 

“You must excuse me—I am wanted.” 

“Maybe you'll come back after a little, 
and talk over things,” the Squire suggested, 
in his mild way; “you see, it would be 
better to make up your mind to—to—well, 
Mr. Hornby thinks—” 

“T do not wish to hear what he thinks,” 
I interrupted; “and there is nothing that I 
am aware of for us to talk over. If you wish 
to wait and see my husband, Squire Leonard, 
I shall be very happy to have you.” 

“You cannot make me angry, Amy,” my 
cousin began; but I hurried into the house 
before he could get further. ; 

The sufferer had fallen asleep, and the 
doctor wished to give me directions what to 
do in case the pain should recommence, 
though he hoped that she would waken 
relieved. He was obliged to go away to visit 
other patients, but promised to come again 
as early in the evening as he could manage. 
Squire Leonard drove off with him. Then 
James Hornby betook himself to the 
orchard, and it was a relief to know that he 
was not seated under the same roof with me. 
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I took up my watch by the sleeper, and 
thus avoided holding any conversation with 
the various visitors, who several times peeped 
into the room in turn, but did not venture to 
enter. 

The afternoon wore on; the lady still 
slept, and at length Ruby came to whisper 
that the callers had all gone, with the 
exception of Mrs. Hepworth and her. cousin 
Mrs. Hartner, who had remained on the plea 
of keeping my mother company. 

The relatives were the most abominable 
pair of gossips in the entire neighborhood ; 
but, so long as they did not trouble me, I 
was glad to know that my mother was not 
left alone. Indeed, it struck me that, the 
more witnesses present, the better, when my 
husband should return; the tidings that the 
stranger avowed her mistake in supposing 
him the man of whom she had come in 
search could not be too quickly and too 
widely circulated throughout the neighbor- 
hood. 

The hours seemed very long, to my 
impatient spirit; but sunset came at last, 
and then the poor lady wakened and needed 
attention. I administered the stimulant the 
doctor had ordered, and she roused up to ask 
her often-repeated question : 

“Has he come yet? Has he come?” 

“Not yet,” I replied; “but it will not be 
very long now.” 

She stared as if she had not before recog- 
nized to whom she was speaking, and said: 

“Have you been taking care of me?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “you don’t mind my 
staying, do you?” 

“No, no,” she said, feebly; “I am sorry 
for you—so sorry! I wish almost that I had 
not come.” 

“T am glad you did,” I replied, “very 
glad.” 

She sighed heavily, and the expression of 
impatient pity again crossed her face; but 
she was too tired to talk. She settled her- 
self back among the pillows and soon fell 
asleep again. 

Presently Ruby came to the door and 
motioned that supper was on the table. I 
went across the hall to the parlor, where my 
mother and the two elderly ladies were 
seated, while James Hornby stood by one of 
the windows. I asked them all to go out to 
tea, and explained that I could not leave the 
sick lady to join them. 


GAP BETWEEN. 


“You must try to keep up—do try!” Mrs. 
Hartner urged, with a prolonged sniff, doubt- 
less intended to express sympathy and incul- 
cate resignation. 

“‘A few hours’ watch by a sick-bed is not 
likely to tire me very much,” I replied, with 
a smile. 

“Amy,” exclaimed James, unable to keep 
silence, “Mrs. Hartner did not mean—” 

“To have you speak for her, I presume,” 
I interrupted. “Mother, please take my 
place at table.” 

My mother groaned ; James groaned; the 
two old women echoed the dolorous sounds: 
and to this chorus I departed. 

The patient lay still, most of the time 
keeping her eyes closed; when she did open 
them, they were cold and hard with fixed 
resolution, and carefully avoided mine. 

Twilight came; evening came; other 
callers had been and gone. At eight 
o’clock, Doctor Nash returned; but my 
husband had not arrived. 

I knew there was talk of sending after 
him—suggestions that in some way he had 
heard of the exposure and made his escape ; 
but I paid no attention. 

The sick lady had a recurrence of the 
spasms, though less violent than the first. 
Whenever she thought I was not in hearing, 
she would say to the physician: 

“Hasn’t he come? Isn’t he coming?” 

I caught the tramp of a horse’s feet on 
the road that ran down by the garden. 
I hurried across the veranda and lawn to 
the side gate, just as my husband rode up 
in the bright moonlight. 

He saw me and sprang off his horse, 
which Uncle Jack was ready to take, and 
clasped me in his arms. 

“T have heard all about it,” he said, 
before I could speak; “I met Mark Warner 
on his way home. I am so sorry I happened 
to be away; but you were not frightened?” 

“No,” I answered, looking up in his face. 

He smiled and kissed me. 

“Tt is some strange mistake,” he said; 
“one reads of such things in books, but 
never fancies they could really happen.” 

“And the poor soul is very, very ill, 
John!” 

“Yes—the Squire told Warner; you must 
have had a dismal afternoon, my darling!” 
he rejoined, tenderly. “But come in and 
let me see the unfortunate lady.” 





LOVE’S SONG. 

“You'll be so sorry for her, John!” 

“T am now, dear,” he said, folding me 
close to his heart for an instant; the 
embrace repaid me for all those long weary 
hours of waiting. 

I gave him a few rapid details of the 
stranger’s revelations, and then we walked 
on to the veranda-steps; then I held him 
back to add: 

“Oh, John, won’t this prove a blessed 
thing if it makes my mother ready to be 
friends with you—and I am sure it will!” 

He kissed me again and reiterated my 
hope. 

“Just call Nash out,” he said, when we 
were near the door; “Ill wait here.” 

I went into the bed-room; the sufferer was 
lying with her eyes closed, and did not open 
them when the doctor rose in obedience to 
my gesture and followed me out. 

The visitors were hovering in the hall as 
we passed through, but neither my mother 
nor James was visible. 

“T thought it might be well to warn your 
patient I had come,” John said; “the sur- 


LOVE’S 
BY E. 


Do you know that you have the sweet power 
To make my world shadowed or bright? 
That I long for your presence each hour 
And dream of your face day and night? 


That you come, and my whole heart is gladdened, 
My being raised up to the skies? 

That you leave, and my spirit is saddened 
And all my sweet happiness dies? 


That the whole earth seems fairer and dearer 
Since you entered into my life? 


THE MORNING 


BY RAY 


OvuTSIDE the car-window, the morning is 
dawning 
Gray and ghostly over the far distant hill ; 
The moon in the westward is gradually dying, 
The whole air is quietly peaceful and still. 


From quiet still pools, the fogs lift themselves 
upward 
And solemnly stalk away into the wonds, 
To hide from the glory of on-coming radiance 
Their gray dreary heads and despondent 
moods. 
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THE MORNING 
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prise of seeing an entire stranger may prove 
a great shock.” 

They exchanged a few low-toned remarks 
in regard to the sick lady’s state, then 
Doctor Nash went back into the house, and 
my husband and I waited in silence. 

Presently he returned and motioned to us; 
we entered, John still keeping his arm about 
my waist. 

“ Here is Doctor Arthur, madam,” the old 
physician said, softly, stepping aside so that 
she could have a full view of us as we stood 
at the foot of the bed: 

The lady was sitting propped up among the 
pillows; she leaned quickly forward—I heard 
both doctors utter an exclamation of warning. 

She looked eagerly in my husband’s face, 
her eyes filled with a strange unnatural 
light—she gave one low groan, and sank 
back in the bed. 

Doctor Nash bent his head for an instant, 
then said in a half-whisper: 

“Tt is all over.” 

She was dead. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SONG. 


ADELAIDE COPP. 


That the sunshine and starlight seem clearer 
And all things with beauty are rife ? 


The fair earth would grow barren and dreary, 
If I never saw thee again ; 

And life’s pathway be thorny and weary, 
My heart be bowed down with its pain. 


But as long as my eyes can behold thee, 
And thine speak their love, and as long 

As thine arms gently, warmly, enfold me, 
My life is one glorious song! 


IS DAWNING. 


RICHMOND, 


Anon, a faint flush of rose on the horizon 
Leaps joyously up from the gray ghostly mist, 
And brightens and deepens the whole eastern 
heavens 
Until the bright sun the gay morning has 
kissed. 


At last, with a flash and dazzle of glory, 
The sun bursts over the hill far away, 

And morning is here! the young day has greeted 
Her master, her king, in her bridal array ! 


\ 





LEAVING HOME FOR THE 


SUMMER OUTING. 


BY MARTHA CAREY. 


WARM summer days have come, and 
“then, if ever,” is the time when the weary 
housekeeper and overtaxed mother of a 
family can look with a sigh of satisfaction 
upon finished work, as the house and 
premises stand forth in complete and perfect 
order and the children revel in new cool 
garments. 

And now, if she is the woman of sense 
for whose benefit we all love to plan, she 
will close those doors, fasten up the win- 
dows, and run away for a little much- 
needed and well-earned rest. Every now 
and then, we see in the papers long argu- 
ments and sage bits of advice in favor of 
staying at home through the heat of sum- 
mer, and taking one’s outing in the early 
autumn. And, while there are some good 


points to be made on that side of the 
question, the fact remains that most people 
have to take their vacation in the regular 


summer season, when resorts of all kinds 
are open and ready, and when excursion- 
rates are offered on all the railroads. Then, 
too, the courts and the schools and colleges 
are all closed, and the merchants and 
milliners have a lighter trade, so that for 
this reason it is perhaps better to “ follow 
one’s neighbors” and stick to the established 
custom of midsummer outings. 

When the house-mother leaves home, she 
cannot tumble a few articles into a satchel 
and hurry away on a minute’s notice, as 
some of our gentlemen tourists.claim to do. 
No, indeed; she has extra duties, and the 
short absence entails a heavy task, even 
after trunks are packed and every arrange- 
ment made for the journey. 

She it is who must ciose the house, and 
in such a thorough manner that, when 
autumn comes, it will be all ready to enter 
and none the worse for its long desertion, 

There are three dangers that she must 
guard against: burglary, storm and sunshine, 
and the ravages of insects, 

To prevent the first danger, close every 
window, and, after locking with the ordi- 
nary window-catch, bore a hole with a small 
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gimlet, on the right and the left sides, 
entirely through the upper frame-work of 
the lower sash and half-way through the 
lower frame-work of the upper sash. Insert 
into these cavities large-headed and thick 
iron nails, long enough to run through the 
entire length of the hole, and it will be 
very difficult for any burglar to enter 
through that window. 

On the basement and first-floor shutters, 
there should be fastened strong iron bars 
as an extra safeguard. 

Basement and outside cellar-doors must 
have strong bolts fastened to them, in 
addition to their ordinary locks, as they 
are favorite spots for the light-fingered 
gentry to begin their operations, 

The dangers from the elements are from 
fire, water, air, and sewer-gas. 

Of course, the danger from fire is very 
slight and must come entirely from the 
outside. Matches must be taken out of the 
house, lest they become ignited through 
the movements of rats or mice. Of course, 
the gas is shut off at the meter, and is 
practically entirely removed from the prem- 
ises, 

To guard against storms, see that the 
spouting is left open, and the roof free from 
leakage, and the drainage in perfect order 
to carry off any sudden overflow. Some- 
times a rain is driven in by wind, so that 
window-shades become spotted; and, to 
prevent this, they should be removed from 
the windows if they are costly and are on 
the side of the house where the wind usually 
blows hardest, 

The entrance of sewer-gas is another 
danger. Although it does not injure the 
appearance of anything, it sometimes per- 
meates every nook and corner of a house, 
and makes it a regular hot-bed for all sorts 
of fevers and other fatal diseases that attack 
the unwary family as soon as they return. 
The sickness is often laid to the fatigue 
of the journey or other similar causes, when 
the trouble exists right at home. 

The only defense against this, as all other 





THE 


evils, is to see that the 
and all the plumbing, 
ancient, left absolutely 
order. 

But evil gases 


cause is removed, 
be it modern or 
and perfectly in 


may arise from other 
The smallest amount of vegetable 
or animal matter, which may be left unno- 
ticed, will in its decay give birth to countless 
germs that will bring destruction into the 
feeble human organism. Here again we 
often see a family attacked with typhoid 
fever or diphtheria on their return from the 
country, and all the friends inveigh against 
“country malaria,” etc., and do not realize 
that the evil has lain in wait there all 
through the long hot days. 

The careful housewife must personally 
inspect the cellars, the coal-shed, the ash- 
vault, the barrels and boxes that accumulate 
about a house, and be satisfied with nothing 
short of absolute perfect purity. 

Lime should be scattered about the closets 
and drains, and other good disinfectants left 
where they are needed. 

To prevent the inroads of moths, ants, 
roaches, and other pests, whose name is 
legion, each carpeted room must be thor- 
oughly swept and dusted and sprinkled 
with cedar shavings, camphor gum, and 
such well known remedies, and upholstered 


sources, 


THE CARE 


ORDINARILY all that is needed to keep 
the eye-sight good until late in life is per- 
sistent thoughtful care. 

First of all, nothing irritating should be 
allowed to get into the eyes, if possible to 
avoid it; if any particle does intrude, it 
should be removed as soon as possible by 
an application of water along the edge of 
the closed lids and by immersing the eyes 
completely. 

An application of pure water several times 
daily by means of a soft cloth, and to 
immerse the eyes in tepid water twice each 
day, terid to keep them healthy and strong. 

The eyes should never be roughly treated, 
and the practice of pressing the corners 
between the thumb and forefinger, to pre- 
vent the flattening that comes with age, 
is of doubtful benefit. 

The eyes never should be rubbed back 
and forward, but from the outer corner 
toward the nose. 


CARE OF THE EYES. 
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furniture must have a treatment of the 
same sort, after a previous course of beating 
and brushing. Small bags of camphor may 
be pinned to the folds of curtains or por- 
tiéres and the cushions and pillows of the 
establishment. 

Of course, all beds are to be left open, 
the springs exposed to air and light, and 
the mattresses thrown over large tables or 
on four chairs set for the purpose in the 
middle of the room, All the little odds- 
and-ends of scarfs, tidies, mats, ribbons, and 
other modern decorations must be laid by 
in drawers, and in the autumn they will 
come out fresh and bright, and renew their 
beauty and usefulness. 

It is a difficult and wearisome task so to 
arrange matters that a woman can leave her 
house in perfect order; but the conscious- 
ness that nothing has been left neglected, 
and that on her return she can at once take 
up home-life with but little trouble and 
friction, will aid her wonderfully in her 
labors. 

And, with the knowledge that all her 
duties have been faithfully performed and 
that the kingdom of home will not suffer 
by her absence, the good housekeeper starts 
forth with a light heart to enjoy her summer 
outing. 


OF THE EYES. 


All sudden changes between light and 
darkness should be avoided. 
Using the eyes directly in front of the 


light is very injurious. One should always 
sit so that the light strikes from the side, 
and, if possible, so that it falls obliquely 
over the left shoulder. 

Nothing is more injurious than using the 
eyes by a light so scant that it requires an 
effort to discriminate, and, the moment that 
one is instinctively prompted to rub the 
eyes, that moment they should no longer 
be used, 

It is never well to sleep so that on 
awakening the eyes are subjected at once 
to a strong light; and if in the morning 
they are glued together, do not forcibly open 
them, but apply saliva with the finger—it is 
the speediest diluent in the world—then 
wash the eyes and face in warm water. 

Anyone observing these simple rules may 
defy the wear and tear of time. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Eve. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No, 1—Is a stylish afternoon or evening bows are of blue moire ribbon. About four 
gown, of flowered China silk, of cream-white yards of the figured material will be required, 
and eight yards of surah. Four yards of 
ribbon for bows. Hat of shirred lace, 
trimmed with rosettes of blue moire, like 

those of the gown. 


with pale-blue. The front of the skirt, the 

puffed sleeves, and the chemisette are of this 

material, while the corselet and back of skirt 

are plain blue surah to match, The collar- No. 2—Is a gown for a garden-party or 

ette is of lace or blue chiffon, and the rosette afternoon reception, of figured batiste—or 
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organdie, as it is sometimes styled. The 
skirt has a fulled gathered flounce twelve 
inches deep, headed by a ruching of the 
material. The yoke and deep cuffs are of 
English embroidery with a vandyked edge, 
deep enough to form the deep yoke. Full 
puffed sleeves, the puffs being arranged 
lengthwise. Ten to twelve yards of material 
for the gown, one yard of embroidery. Hat 
of rice straw, trimmed with birds and ribbon 
to correspond with the prevailing color of the 
gown. 


No. 83—Is a costume of striped foulard 
for visiting. The skirt is kilt-plaited in 
front and on the sides, The back hangs 
straight, as seen in the illustration. This 
model shows the small paniers, which 
are again the latest style. High puffed . 
sleeves. Wandyke collar, of English r rg 
embroidery. Fourteen to. sixteen r 


yards of foulard will be required. Hat of i rm 
fancy straw braid, trimmed with ostrich- 
tips and velvet ribbon. 

No. 4—Is a blouse- waist, of wash- 
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flannel, percale, or dotted surah. It has four 
rows of narrow wash-braid on both sides of 
the hem, a turn-over collar, and shirt-sleeves 
with deep cuffs. These blouses are very 
much worn with any kind of skirt, for the 
morning, tennis, boating, etc. 

No. 5—Is a simple and effective style for 
making a flannel dress for a little girl of six 
to eight years. Marine-blue, white, or tan- 
colored flannel or camel’s-hair can be used 
for this model. The vandyked trimming is 


of wash-braid, either white, black, or dark- 
brown, to correspond with the color of the 
dress. A white chemisette of nun’s-veiling 


can be worn to fill in the square neck. Hat 
of Leghorn, trimmed with rosettes of ribbon 
or worsted braid, in white, blue, or brown. 

No. 6—Is a pretty model for a chintz or 
challis for a girl of six years. The skirt is 
kilt-plaited or it may be gathered, as pre- 
ferred. The front of the bodice opens over 
a vest of white piqué. The edge of the 
V front and collar to be trimmed with a 
narrow English embroidery. High puffed 
sleeves. 

No. 7.—Costume suit for a boy of six to 
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The fullness of the sleeves is laid in plaits 
at the wrists, to form cuffs, and feather- 
stitched with silk. 


No. 8.—Sailor-suit for a boy of four to six 
years, of marine-blue serge. Blouse-waist 
with striped under-vest and deep sailor- 
collar. 

No. 9.—Summer dress for a young girl. 
The skirt and Swiss corselet are made of blue 


eight years, of plaid wash-flannel or Scotch and gray striped challis, the corselet lacing 


tweed. Knickerbocker pants and blouse. in front. 


The under-bodice is of gray 
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No. 9, 


EMBROIDERY 

We give a design of poppies on the 
Supplement, suitable for a work-bag, table- 
scarf, etc. Either red or black cotton or 
DESIGN FOR 


On the Supplement, we give a bold design 
for embroidery in silk, on flannel or cash- 


NAME 


FOR 


FOR WORK-BAG. 


No, 10. 


foulard, spotted with corn-flowers of blue. 
It is slightly full, with a rolling collar. 
No. 10.—Hat, of black net, puffed over 
wires. The brim is edged with lace stretched 
over the frame. The hat is trimmed with 
pansies, feathers, and a bow of black ribbon. 


FOR WORK-BAG. 


silk may be employed, or the natural colors 
of the flowers, seed-pods, and leaves, if pre- 
ferred. 


EMBROIDERY. 


mere. It is very effective and can be quickly 
done. 


MARKING. 
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BOY’S CADET SUIT: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the pattern for a cadet suit for a boy of nine 
years. It consists of eight pieces: 


HALF OF FRONT OF COAT. 
HALF OF BACK OF COAT. 
SrpE-PIEcE. 
COLLAR. 
SLEEVE. 
LEG oF PAnTs, BACK. 
LEG OF PANTS, FRONT. 
. FLAP oF FRonrt. 

The letters show how the pieces join. 
Allow all seams, and sew by the edge of 
pattern, Join pattern by corresponding dots. 
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DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH. 
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The design in cross-stitch is uscful for well if done in any kind of good washing- 
children’s aprons or frocks, and will look cotton. 
(171) 





HAIRPIN-CASE. 


Take one of the card-board cases, such as plush, set it off with a pretty galloon, and it 
those containing patent medicines, ete., cover is a pretty receptacle for fancy hairpins, 
it with fancy material combined with plain button-hook, etc. 


BRAIDING-PATTERN. 


On the Supplement, we give a braiding- This original design is very effective for the 
pattern of conventional peacock’s-feathers. bottom of a dress or jacket. 


DESIGN FOR CROCHET. 


For our colored pattern this month, we crochet, netting, or darned-work. The design 
give a design for the top of a pincushion, in is so plain that no description is needed. 
(172) 





CORNER FOR TRAY-CLOTH. 


The corner for tray-cloth is very pretty, can be worked in any color, and utilized for 
done in red washing-cotton; but the design many purposes, 





CRAWLING-RUG. 
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The rug for a baby to crawl upon is made after having been sewed to the foundation, 
of dark-brown frieze. The border is red- can be worked up with colored crewels; 
brown frieze, with pinked-out edge. The or the figures may be done in outline-stitch 
figures are cut out of white cloth, and, and filled in. 


DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 





MOUNTMELLICK WORK. 


Those who prefer durable and substantial 
embroidery to the more flimsy fancy-work 
which is now the fashion will do well to 
take advantage of Mountmellick work, for 
it has the advantage of washing and wearing 
well. True Mountmellick work is done on 
white satin jean, and is done in either flax 
thread or cotton, some preferring the glossi- 
ness of the flax, others liking the cotton, 
as it shows better, owing to the brightness 
of the background. But the stitches given 
below may be employed with the greatest 
advantage to embroidery on all materials 
and with all manner of silks, crewels, or 
cotton. 

The examples given here show a few of 
the most common stitches. That marked 1 


1. OUTLINE OR CREWEL STITCH. 


is the familiar outline or crewel stitch, which 
is useful for very slender stems, veins of 
leaves, stamens, and other fine work. French 
knots are shown at 2. They are employed 
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2. FRENCH KNOTS. 


much as in other kinds of embroidery— 
for anthers, centres of flowers, and for fruits, 
such as blackberries or raspberries. Knots 
are occasionally sprinkled over the material, 
so as to form an open filling for large spaces, 
such as are sometimes found between the 
veins of good-sized leaves. On fern fronds 
they make a sufficiently good imitation of 
the spores, and are sometimes used in a 
row and close together for the principal 
veins of certain leaves. 

Coral or snail’s trail (8) is an old German 
stitch, largely employed as an outlining, and 


3. CORAL STITCH. 


very easily worked. Begin at the right- 
hand side of a line, hold the thread down 
upon the outline beneath the thumb of the 


left hand, and make a small stitch under 
the thread, passing the needle down and up 
again, so that it picks up only the thread 
and the tiny piece of jean which it covers. 
Keep the thread under the needle and draw 
it up tightly, holding the cottun down till 
the last moment. 

Cable stitch (4) is equally effective, and 
is worked from above downward. Bring the 
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4. CABLE sTITCH. 


needle up from the wrong side, and hold the 
cotton down with the left-hand thumb; pass 
the needle under this line of cotton with the 
point toward the right, pull up the cotton 
so that it makes a tiny loop, and turn the 
needle so as to get it into the usual position 
for working. Take it back to the wrong side 
about one-eighth of an inch below the point 
from which it started. Great care must be 
taken to keep the loops all exactly the same 
size. 

Braid stitch (5) is rather difficult to master, 
but is very effective for outlines. When 


5. BRAID STITCH. 


learning, it is well to draw two parallel hori- 
zontal lines on the material, with about a 
quarter of an inch between them. Begin on 
the lower line at the right-hand end. Keep 
the cotton under the left-hand thumb, pass 
the needle under it from left to right, as in 
cable stitch. Turn the needle so as to get 


6. PRICKLY BRAID STITCH. 


it in a convenient position, put it into the 
top line, and bring it out exactly below this 
place, but on the bottom line. Draw the 
needle out over the thread, and keep this 
down as long as possible. Set the stitches 
(175) - 
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close together, and be careful to pull them 
all equally tightly. 

Prickly braid stitch (6) consists merely 
of the ordinary stitches, with spikes of satin 
stitch along one side at intervals. It is often 
used for outlining where an open effect is 
desired. 

Persian cord (7) is executed exactly in the 
same way as cable stitch, the zigzag appear- 


7. PERSIAN CORD. 


ance being obtained by ruling two lines on 
the materials, and working a stitch first on 
the right-hand, then on the left-hand line, 
and so on. 

The ordinary herringbone stitch (8), feather 
stitch (9 and 10), and feather veining (11) 


8. HERRINGBONE 9. 
STITCH. 


10. 11. 
FEATHER STITCH. 


FEATHER 
VEINING. 


are specially useful as fillings for leaves, 
but the worker must avoid using them too 
lavishly, or she will give a commonplace 
look to her npn 

Two uses for 
bullion knots are 
shown in 12 and 
13. In the for- 
mer detail, they 
are worked in 
pairs, and branch 
out of a central 
stem of outline 
stitch. Two out- 
line stitches are 
worked at the 
outer end of each 
pair of knots, 
and thus is obtained a sufficiently good 
resemblance to an ear of wheat or barley. 
In 13, the knots are arranged singly on the 


12. BULLION KNoTs. 13. 


MOUNTMELLICK 


WORK, 


stem and are without any outline stitches at 
their tips. Bullion knots are occasionally 
used for the veins of very large leaves, for 
the centres of some flowers, and for grasses, 

Indian filling is a very close stitch, used 
for covering large spaces. At the lower edge 
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14, 
INDIAN FILLING, 


BUTTONHOLE STITCH, 
of the detail (14) will be noticed three of 
the stitches, which have been separated to 
show the manner of working. First, a slant- 
ing stitch rather less than half an inch long 
is made, and this is crossed by a similar 
stitch sloping in the same direction, but only 
across half its length. When a little prac- 
tice has been obtained, the worker will find 
few fillings that adapt themselves more 
easily than this to any curved and sloping 
spaces to be covered by it. 

Open buttonhole stitch, or honeycombing 
as it is sometimes called (15), is used as a 
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16. DAISY STITCH. 17. DOT STITCH. 
filling where it is necessary to lighten the 
effect of a somewhat too heavy outlining. 
Daisy stitch (16) is worked much like a 
single chain stitch, the loop of which is held 
down with a straight stitch, which varies in 
length according to its position. It is made 
about half an inch long, in spikes of oats, 
but much shorter when the stitch is used 
for daisy florets or for 
blackberry calyxes. 
Dot stitch (17) is a 
suitable filling for 
small spaces. It con- 
sists merely of tiny 
backstitches, which are 
sometimes sprinkled 
irregularly over the 
ground, sometimes ar- 


: SPRAY OF DAISY 
ranged in formal rows. 


STITCH. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

THE Use or PICTURES AND CARDs.—How 
many weary hours in an invalid’s life may be 
lightened by giving happiness to others, and 
how much fretting a busy mother can prevent, 
if she will but find occupation for the seething 
brain and restless fingers of a child. 

In these days of illustrated publications, 
Christmas, Easter, and birthday cards, pictures 
of all sorts accumulate in most families. And 
there is scarcely a country neighborhood or a 
small village in which there are not invalids 
to whom thgy would be most acceptable, who 
would be glad to occupy the slow-lagging hours 
with some such work, and be interested also in 
the making of a scrap-book for other sick ones, 
if not for herself. 

The cutting-out of pictures is always a great 
delight to children. It teaches them to use the 
fingers deftly, to classify subjects, to accustom 
the eye to pretty lines and curves. In large 
cities, secrap-books sent to children’s hospitals 
give the greatest delight to weary little ones. 
Or cards may be sent unmounted, and, with a 
bit of bright narrow ribbon, the sick child can 
string the cards to its own satisfaction; this is 
perhaps the greatest delight of all. 

Holland or silesia of different colors is much 
better for a scrap-book than paper. If the edges 
of the leaves are overcast with bright-colored 
zephyrs, it adds to the pleasure; and the pict- 
ures, carefully pasted on the muslin leaves, last 
a long time. Ata fair recently got up entirely 
by children for the “Fresh-Air Fund,” these 
muslin secrap-books sold more quickly than any 
other article—except candy. 

For some invalids, the making of a scrap-book 
of good recipes or amusing anecdotes or bits of po- 
etry or general information, things picked up here 
and there, may be more to their taste, and such 
clippings can be made and sent to someone who 
will be thankful for the work and arrangement. 

Therefore we say to owners of cards and pict- 
ures and newspapers, do not overcrowd your 
own rooms with them, do not sweep them out 
or burn them, but send them to someone—you 
surely know of such—whose hours of pain you 
will lighten, or to the active child of some over- 
worked mother, who will learn patience and 
neatness in a congenial occupation. 


ELLA HIGGINSON says men are at their worst 
when in need of a dinner, and at their best when 
in need of forglveness. 


A BUTTERFLY ENTERTAINMENT.—A butterfly 
party is one of the newest amusements for young 
people. It need not necessarily be a dancing- 
party, but recitations, music, or any other form 
of diversion may play the principal part. The 
girls should be each dressed as some kind of but- 
terfly—one in blue and silver chiffon or gauze, 
another in black, brown, and scarlet, and so on, 
with gauze wings attached to the shoulders. 
In dancing, the effect is delightful, as it gives 
the suggestion of the pretty insects fluttering 
about and settling down again. And, when the 
butterfly decoration is used for fairs, it is most 
charming. The room in which the auction and 
the entertainment take place is decorated with 
butterflies made of tissue-paper or any thin 
material at hand. A large butterfly is generally 
suspended from the centre of the ceiling, made 
on a wire frame-work, each wing about eighteen 
inches; the wings are covered with yellow talc, 
paper, or muslin, while the paper must be 
creased as for the lamp-shades by drawing 
through the hand. The legs of the butterfly 
are wire, painted black. Smaller butterflies on 
similar principles may also be hung about. 
Those who hold the stalls are dressed each as 
a difterent kind of butterfly, and packages of 
confectionery or other salable articles are deco- 
rated with butterflies. 


MINT SAUCE.--- Roast lamb without mint sauce 
is an anomaly quite inexcusable in household- 
ers who possess a few feet of unused ground 
at the back door. A tiny clump of mint will 
grow prodigiously in one short season, and 
require thinning out the second summer. 
In the autumn, it should be gathered in large 
bunches, tied loosely, and hung to dry in a shed 
or outside kitchen. Thén pick carefully from 
the bunches the dried leaves, and chop them 
fine, for use until the first young leaves 
appear above the ground next spring. Make 
mint sauce a full hour before serving; use 
a spoonful of mint, large or small in accord- 
ance with the quantity required, and the same 
measure of sugar, and vinegar to moisten, not 
to drown. 


LITTLE VEXATIONS.—When we meet with the 
little vexatious incidents of life, by which our 
quiet is too often disturbed, it will prevent many 
painful sensations if we only consider how insig- 
nificant these annoyances will appear a twelve- 
month hence. 


(177) 





178 NOTICES OF 

PANSY CULTURE.—Seeds should be sown from 
the middle of August to the middle of Sep- 
tember, in order to have plants for early spring 
bloom. The young plants may be wintered in 
a cold frame. Pansies sown in early spring 
make fine blooming plants in the autumn. Sow 
the seed thinly in shallow furrows ; cover lightly 
and evenly, and press with a board. The bed 
should be shaded and watered until the young 
plants are up. A good loamy soil is best for 
pansies, and it should be made very rich with 
plenty of well-rotted manure thoroughly mulched 
before the plants are transplanted from the seed- 
bed to this permanent one. The pansy-bed 
should not face the south. as a hot situation is 
very bad; temporary shade during the hottest 
part of the day will be found of benefit. 

Transplant after the plants have four or five 
leaves. Do not crowd the plants, as in that case 
they will become drawn and slender; they 
should be set at least from eight to ten inches 
apart. After transplanting, the buds should be 
picked off until the plants are strong and bushy; 
also pick off all buds during the hot summer 
weather, if you would have nice blooms in the 
autumn. 

If the soil is rich enough and not too dry, 
nor in an exposed situation, pansies with fre- 
quent cultivation will stand a long siege of hot 
weather, if not allowed to form seeds nor to 
exhaust their vitality in blooming during the 
heated term. Young pansy-plants will usually 
winter well, if given the protection of a light 
covering of leaves or straw. If the plants grow 
long and straggling, cut them back; this strag- 
gling appearance may be prevented by pinching 
off the shoots on young plants as soon as they 
are from two tothree inches long. This treat- 
ment will cause them to throw out side shoots, 
making nice bushy plants which will bear many 
more flowers than those which wander at will. 
Older plants, which have bloomed all through 
the spring and early summer, I cut back 
severely from the first to the middle of July. 
New growth then starts, and by the first of 
September the plants are ready to bloom with 
renewed vigor until cold weather. 

Pansies are troubled by various insect-pests 
—ants, flies, grubs, and slugs; some of these eat 
the leaves and flowers, and others separate the 
stalk from the roots. Pulverized red pepper 
dusted on the ground about the plants will often 
drive away the ants. Tobacco-dust applied in 
the same manner is effectual when pansies are 
troubled by grubs or slugs, and tobacco sprinkled 
over the leaves will rid them of flies. 


“HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE.”’—The Nor- 
folk (Va.) Public Ledger says of “ Peterson”: 
“This popular periodical is head and shoulders 
above all magazines of the same class, in its illus- 
trations and reading-matter.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. By Miss 
Mulock. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.— 
This volume of desultury papers ranks among 
the most charming efforts of that delightful 
writer, the late Dinah MuJock Craik. The motto 
on the title-page gives the key-note to these 
thoughts: 

“He that good thinketh, good may do, 
And God will help him thereunto: 
For was never good work wrought 
Without beginning of good thought.” 

In spite of the author’s modest disclaimer that 
she attempts to solve no prublems and to lay 
down no laws, the book is full of earnest thought 
and valuable suggestions on many subjects which 
ought to lie close to women’s hearts. It is a book 
that every woman will feel bettered and helped 
by reading, and we are glad to see it included 
among the publishers’ list of twentyfive-cent 
volumes. 

Protection or Free Trade. By Henry George. 
New York: Henry George & Co.—‘‘In this book,” 
says the author, “I have endeavored to deter- 
mine whether protection or free trade better 
accords with the interests of labor, and to bring 
to acommon conclusion on this subject those who 
really desire to raise wages.” Given this extract, 


the subject of this cheap, well-printed volume is 
Whether one agree or 
not with Mr. George, his opinions are always 
worth listening to; and the present volume, so 


at once made apparent. 


far from being a dry statement of statistics and 
hard facts, is written with a fervor which at 
times rises into a passionate eloquence that 
carries the reader irresistibly along on 
current. 

Quita. By Cecil Dunstan. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co.—The interest of the plot, together 
with the brilliancy of the dialogue and the 
marked individuality of the various characters, 
renders this book one of the most noticeable 
novels of the month. It is realistic in a sense, 
but not in the unpleasant and unwholesome 
significance which one is beginning unavoidably 
to attach to that word as applied to the school of 
romance apparently most in vogue in this country 
and England. 

Verses. By Helen T. Clark. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co.—Many of these poems have 
been previously published in a number of the 
most prominent papers in the country. They 
exhibit so much force of thought and facility of 
expression that it seems a pity not to have 
brought them out in a bound volume. They are 
worthy of more permanent preservation than 
can be guaranteed by the pamphlet form in which 
they appear. 

His Heart's Delight. By Lady Maude Rutledge. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—The first 
book. by this author, “My Lady’s Master,” was 
so successful that the publishers have done well 


its 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
to follow it up by another from the same pen. 
The present work in many respects is an advance 
on the one that went before it, which, like the 
present, was published in Peterson Bros.’ twenty- 
five-cent series. 

Dorothy's Experience. By Adeline Trafton. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This is a delightful 
story, fully equal to its brilliant predecessors 
with which Miss Tiafton’s many admirers are 
familiar. It is so charmingly bound that it is 
noticeable even in this day, when there is such a 
rage for dainty bindings. 

The Rector of St. Lukes. By Marie Bernhard. 
New York: Worthington Co.—An interesting story 
of social life in a German military town. The 
hero is a fine personation, and the lovable little 
heroine is as good in her way. The book is 
written with much power and the incidents are 
well managed. 

Rainy Days and Other Poems, By E. L. Macomb 
Bristol. New York: J. M. Roth—A volume of 
smooth melodious verse, full of pretty fancies 
and quaint conceits. Most of the pieces come 
under the head of love-poems, and many of 
them evince much passion and real dramatic 
power. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

REMEMBER TuHI8.—If you want to send milk 
off in bottles, with a basket of dinner or a 
traveler’s lunch or for the baby’s tea, first put 
into the bottle, if one pint, two tablespoonfuls of 
lime-water, or, if a quart, four tablespoonfuls. 
It will keep sweet, even in hot summer weather ; 
and, if you will wrap the bottle in a wet cloth 
and then in a dry one, it will keep cool into the 
bargain. As soon as the milk-bottles come home, 
wash them, put in some lime-water or soda and 
water, and keep them uncorked. Throw the corks 
into a bowl of lime or soda water. 


To Lapirs.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
vaseline and cucumbers; it whitens and perfumes 
the skin. J. Simon, Rue de Provence, Paris; Park 
& Tilford, New York; Pfrs., Drgsts., F’y G'ds Stores. 


A RESIDENT FAMILY PuysIcIAN—a bottle of 
N. K. Brown’s Essence of Jamaica Ginger in the 
house. ‘“N, K's.” 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Tat Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
PICKLES. 

Pickled Walnuts.—Put the walnuts into a large 
jar, cover with good vinegar, and allow them to 
stand for four months. Then pour off the pickle, 
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and boil as much fresh vinegar as will cover the 
walnuts. To every three quarts of the vinegar, 
add a quarter-pound of mustard, a stick of horse- 
radish sliced, half an ounce of black pepper, the 
same quantity of allspice, one ounce of ginger, 
and a good handful of salt. Pour the whole, 
while still boiling, upon the walnuts, and cover 
them closely. In three or four months, they wilk 
be ready for eating. You can make a very good 
ketchup of the pickle in which the walnuts 
stood for the first four months. 

Pickled Onions.—In the month of September, 
choose the small white round onions, remove 
the outer skin, have ready a pan of boiling 
water, and throw in as many onions as will 
cover the top. As soon as they look clear on 
the outside, take them up as quickly as possible 
with a slice, and lay them on a clean cloth. 
Throw a second cloth over them while you 
scald another batch of onions, and so on. Allow 
them to cool, then put them into jars, and pour 
over them white vinegar, which is just hot, 
though not at boiling-point. Cover when cold. 
Should the outer skin shrivel, peel it off. 

Pickled Cucumbers.—For this, the small long 
sort are preferable. Be sure they are freshly 
gathered ; then pour over them a strong brine of 
salt and water, boiling hot; cover them closely, 
and let them stand all night. Next morning, 
drain them on a sieve, afterward drying with 
a cloth. Make a pickle with white vinegar, 
ginger, pepper (long and round), and a little 
garlic. When this boils, throw in the cucumbers, 
cover them, and boil very rapidly for four min- 
utes. Bottle and cork tightly, then tie down 
with chamois-leather. 

Cucumber and Onion Pickle.—To every dozen of 
cucumbers, put three large onions; cut all in 
thick slices, and sprinkle with salt. Drain them 
next day for five or six hours, then put them into 
a stone jar, pouring boiling vinegar over them, 
and keep them in a warm place. Again pour 
boiling water over them, covering them imme- 
diately, repeating the process till the pickle is a 
fine green color, and adding pepper and ginger 
the last time. 

Red Cabbage Pickle.—Choose the purple -red 
cabbage, slice it into a colander, sprinkling each 
layer with salt. For two days, allow it to drain, 
then put intoa jar with sufficient boiling vinegar 
to cover, and add a few slices of beet-root. Some 
people boil spice with the vinegar, and others 
add branches of cauliflower thrown in after 
being salted. 

Nasturtiums, Pickled.—As soon as the blossoms 
are off, gather the little knobs; put them into 
cold water, with some salt; move them about, 
once a day for three successive days; make 2 
cold pickle of white wine vinegar, eschalot, 
pepper, cloves, mace, nutmeg cut in quarters, 
and horse-radish, Put the nasturtium-buds into 
this pickle. . 





180 FASHIONS 
FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—GARDEN-PARTY DREss, OF Poppy- 
COLORED INDIA SILK, figured with white daisies 
and grasses. The skirt is plain and trimmed 
with a jabot of white lace on the right side. 
The bodice is full, ornamented with the white 
lace and three bands of white ribbon. The full 
sleeves have falls of lace and bands and bows of 
ribbon. Straw hat, trimmed with poppies. 

Fic. 11.—WALKING-DREss, OF BLACK STRIPED 
GRENADINE. The skirt is cut bias to form points 
in the front, but is straight at the back. The 
full bodice is also bias and slightly full, with deep 
basque cut straight. It is trimmed with a band 
of green silk, edged with jet. Full bias sleeves, 
with nun’s cuffs of black silk, edged with the 
green silk. Black crinoline hat, ornamented 
with green feathers. 

Fig. 111.—GARDEN-PARTY DREss, OF HELIO- 
TROPE NUN’S-VEILING. The skirt is put to the 
waist with a slight fullness, is cut with battle- 
ments at the bottom, and edged with a band of 
heliotrope silk of a darker shade than the gown. 
The full bodice is worn with a pointed band of 
the silk, and a Spanish jacket is formed by put- 
ting bands of the silk over a foundation of the 
nun’s-veiling. High sleeves. Hat of black lace, 
trimmed with large roses. 

Fig, 1v.—AFTERNOON-DREss, OF BLACK Fov- 
LARD, spotted with large disks of two shades of 
fawn-color. The skirt is open on the left side, 
showing a plaiting of black silk. The bodice is 
slightly gathered on the left side, and has side 
bodies and pointed belt of black silk. The fou- 
lard sleeves are full, reaching to the elbow, have 
cuff-like bands of black silk with 
black silk reaching from the wrist to the elbow. 
Small pointed hat of black tulle, trimmed with 
yellow roses. 

Fia. v.—AFTERNOON-DREss, OF CHALLIS, 
striped in two shades of blue. The skirt and 
bodice are cut in one piece, and the latter is 
trimmed with two narrow ruffles headed with a 
twist of white ribbon. The bodice is slightly 
gathered on the left side near the shoulder, 
finished with a bow of white ribbon, from which 
a twist of the same reaches to the right hip, 
where it ends in another bow with long ends. 
Sleeves high and gathered on the inner side of 
the arm above the elbow; below it are rows of 
buttons. Hat of white straw, trimmed with 
wide white ribbon and blue corn-flowers. 

Fia. vI.—SLEEVE FOR AFTERNOON-DREsS. 
The lower part is of plain mauve India silk, 
wrinkled; the full upper part is of mauve silk 
of the same color as the lower sleeve, but studded 
with violets. There is a double puffing down the 
outside of the arm, on’ the figured silk. Bow of 
violet ribbon at the hand. 

Fig. vil.—SLEEVE FOR EVENING-DRESS, OF 
LiGHT-BLUE Nwun’s-VEILING. It is ornamented 
on the outside of the arm with white lace, which 


sleeves of 


FOR AUGUST. 


falls on either side of a strip of white and blue 
silk. Lace at the hand. 

FIG. V1III.—SLEEVE, OF WHITE AND GREEN 
CHALLIS, full at the top and finished with a 
green velvet cuff. 

FIG. IX.—WALKING-DREss, OF Navy-BLUE 
SurAH. The skirt is edged with a ruffle, pinked 
top and bottom. The full round waist is worn 
with ga jabot ruffle white chiffon. The 
sleeves are made full on the upper part of the 
inside of the arm. Sash of the silk. Hat of 
black chiffon, made over a frame and 
trimmed with pink roses. 

Fic. X.—GARDEN-PARTY Dress, OF BLACK 
INDIA S1LK. The skirt is of plain black silk, 
trimmed with lengthwise rows of black lace, 
with fan-shaped plaitings of black lace between 
the rows. The front of the bodice is also of the 
plain black silk, ornamented with a jabot of 
black lace. The back of the bodice, sleeves, 
paniers, and back-breadths are of black India 
silk, figured in wheat-ears, The paniers are 
placed to meet the plain back part of the skirt. 
Sleeves are full, twisted and trimmed on the 
inside of the arm with bows of ribbon. Black 
crinoline straw hat, trimmed with white lace 
on the brim, feathers, and variegated roses. 

Fic. X1.—Hovskr-DRress, OF DULL-RED SATEEN, 
figured in éeru color. 


of 


wire 


The whole dress is Prin- 
cesse shape, body and skirt cut in one piece, and 
tight to the 
Medici 
Hat of black straw, trimmed with black 


The are 
elbow; above that, they are very full. 
collar, 
feathers and écru muslin. 

Fic. X11.—WALKING- Dress, OF GRAY SUMMER 
CAMEL's-HatR, flecked with a darker gray. The 
skirt is quite plain. 


is untrimmed. sleeves 


The bodice is made with a 
very deep pointed belt of the material, striped with 
gray braid. The plain yoke is also edged with 
braid; the space between the yoke and belt is 
filled in with a plain gray silk. Long sleeves, 
with cuffs of gray silk, edged with braid. Bonnet 
of black lace, trimmed with ferns and buttercups. 

Fic. X111.—WALKING-DREss, OF DARK-GREEN 
BuntTING. The skirt has a plait laid in front, 
which narrows toward the top. It is round, and 
the paniers come from under the pointed waist. 
The tailor-made bodice opens over a white piqué 
waistcoat, and the material, which is edged with 
a row of narrow green velvet, forms a kind of 
jabot lappel on each side. Plain sleeves. Hat 
of white straw, trimmed with a white surah bow 
and green feathers. 

Fic. x1v.—TAtLor-MADE WALKING - DREss, 
OF HELIOTROPE SUMMER-CLOTH. It opens on 
the left side over a violet-colored silk panel. 
The bodice from the right shoulder to the left 
side, and is ornamented with large buttons and 
narrow braid, Braid trims the skirt. A pointed 
waistband of silk comes from the side seams to 
the front. Sleeves of heliotrope and _ violet- 
colored silk, made bias. Hat of heliotrope-colored 
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crépe de Chine, trimmed with Violet-colored rib- 
bon and feathers. 

Fig. XV.—BLAcK SILK Bopick, trimmed with 
black lace, suitable for wearing over any dressy 
Silk or lace sleeves may be added, if pre- 


skirt. 
ferred. 

F1iG. XVI.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE, with cuff cut 
so as to reach the knuckles. The lower part is 
made of chestnut-colored velvet; and the upper 
part, which is full, is of chestnut-colored summer- 
cloth. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Skirts are worn a little 
shorter for walking, but not sufficiently short 
to escape mud and dust. They continue to be 
trimmed about the bottom with bands or narrow 
flounces, though this trimming only reaches as 
far as where the plaits fall, leaving the back- 
breadths plain. 

For evening-wear, hip-draperies or paniers are 
worn. They are certainly stylish if not made 
too large, and, if well draped, do not increase 
the size of the figure, but rather seem to decrease 
the size of the waist. These paniers look best 
when made of some light soft material, as then 
they are not too bulky on the hips. With these 
paniers, the bodices have long pointed waists, 
and the paniers are generally attached to the 
bodices, making a curtain-shape in front, and 
are looped up at the back of the waist. No 
doubt many visiting-dresses will also be made in 
this style in the autumn, but paniers cannot be 
worn with the long basque-jackets now in vogue. 

Bodices with basques are either fulled around 
the waist like a flounce, or are cut and curved 
to fit the hips almost as tightly as a cuirass. 

The bodices with flounce-basques are particu- 
larly suitable for ginghams and thin summer- 
materials. . 

Black lace ruffles are much used as basques 
on summer silks. 

Sleeves continue in 
Many 
sleeves reach only to the elbow, and these are 
often made of black or white lace. Long sleeves 
have frequently a deep lace frill falling over the 
hand: indeed, any form of sleeve and trimming 
may be worn. Quite a new style has been noted, 
of the Tudor times. The sleeve is moderately 
full at the top, plain from the elbow to the wrist, 
but round the armhole is a high upstanding frill 
or round pad. 

Jackets are worn long and close-fitting; but 
they are not nearly so much used during the hot 
months as loose wraps, such as the deep full 
capes, Which give sufficient protection for most 
occasions, yet are convenient to throw off if 
necessary. 

Fringes of all kinds are making their appear- 
ance on bodices and skirts. Chenille fringes are 
preferred, and are used as much on cloth cos- 
tumes as on silk, 

Jabots and frills round the wrists are added to 


eccentric and as varied 
style as bodices were a year or two ago. 
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almost every basque-bodice or jacket. Louis XV 
Brittany lace is employed for these, when old 
lace cannot be procured. Alencon is also very 
fashionable for these frills and jabots. 

Large hats are not quite so large as they have 
been, and small capotes are not so small; but 
there is very little change in style. 

Toques are more in favor than either large hats 
or small capotes. They are between the sizes. 
They are worn well on the head, bending over 
the forehead. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RUE DES PeTITS CHAMPS. 

I do not remember a season marked by such @ 
pronounced change of the fashions since the year 
that witnessed the final disappearance of hoops, 
than has been that which we have just traversed. 
The last vestiges of loopings and puffings and 
plaitings have disappeared, and a lady’s street- 
gown, to be in the height of the style, must 
resemble an umbrella-cover as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

The latest innovation is the panier, which pro- 
duces a very favorable effect on the close-fitting 
skirt. This new adjunct varies in style with the 
material whereof it is composed. In rich heavy 
goods, it may be an oblong piece of the material, 
nearly half a yard in depth and a little longer, 
attached to the corsage at the waist. In silk or 
bengaline, it may be laid in flat overlapping 
plaits. In foulard, crape, or silk-muslin, it is -in 
the form of a deep drapery at either side, drawn 
up to the edge of the corsage in front and at the 
back. In these lighter stuffs, it may be bor- 
dered with narrow lace a little over an inch in 
width. 

The Louis XIII basque continues in great 
favor. It may be cut into deep points around 
the edges, as well as in deep squares. 

A very elegant street-toilette has the skirt- 
front cut into deep points which are edged with 
two rows of small cut beads, the basque being 
finished with deep points to correspond, trimmed 
in the same manner. In silver-gray bengaline 
with steel beads, or in black peau-de-soie with 
jet ones, this costume, though simple, is at once 
rich and stylish. 

Sleeves are worn much less elevated on the 
shoulders than they were last season, and are 
now only sufficiently puffed to do away with the 
look of an actual coat-sleeve. Some are made 
with deep caps shirred longitudinally and edged 
with narrow lace. This style is especially favor- 
able for foulards. Dresses trimmed with beads 
are occasionally made with the wide Tudor 
sleeve, closed at the wrist and dotted all over 
with little beads to match those that trim the 
costume. A black dress so arranged is charming. 
The back widths of the skirts of street-costumes 
are now laid as flat as possible, the full straight- 
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falling back-breadths of velvet or of satin being 
no longer fashionable. 

Evening-dresses are shown in all sorts of 
materials, and made in an infinite variety of ways. 
I am pleased to be able to state that the very 
hideous innovation of cloth trains for ball or 
dinner dresses failed entirely to find acceptation. 
There was an effort made to introduce this inap- 
propriate adjunct by the English dress-makers, 
in the interests of the manufactures of their 
native land, but without success. All kinds of 
woolen materials, light as well as heavy, enjoy a 
deserved popularity for street-wear; but, for 
dinners and: balls and soirées, some one of the 
infinite variety of silk goods is alone to be 
employed. 

A very rich and appropriate dinner-toilette for 
a lady in slight mourning is cut Princesse; the 
back of the corsage and the train, composed of 
black peau-de-soie, being in one piece. The latter 
is edged with a row of black ostrich-feather 
trimming just above the hem. The front of the 
dress is entirely in black guipure lace, made 
perfectly plain and without fullness over white 
satin. This frontage is joined to the back and 
train so as to form a dress without any separation 
between the front and the back of the skirt. 
The guipure and satin frontage is edged with a 
narrow flounce in the lace, caught up at intervals 
with small clusters of black ostrich-tips. The 
corsage, cut half low in a rounded shape, is 
bordered with a band of black ostrich-feather 
trimming. 

A very pretty dinner-dress recently made for 
a young American married lady is in white satin 
and white silk-muslin. The white satin skirt is 
plain and falls in a long train. It is bordered 
with a wide ruche of the silk-muslin. The low- 
necked and short-sleeved corsage is in satin, 
trimmed with folds of silk-muslin and finished 
at the waist with deep panier-draperies of the 
silk-muslin, bordered with narrow Duchesse lace. 
A very tasteful adjunct to this dress was a wide 
scarf in white silk-muslin, edged with Duchesse 
lace to match the paniers. It is intended to be 
thrown around the wearer’s shoulders or to pro- 
tect her throat in case she should be obliged to 
encounter a draught. 

Worth is largely using imitation point d’Alen- 
con and antique Mechlin laces in écru colors, 
as trimmings for evening-toilettes. They are 
such accurate copies of the almost priceless 
originals as to deceive even the eye of a con- 
noisseur in laces. Garlands of roses veiled in 
one or the other of these soft-looking yellowish 
laces are used to trim ball-dresses in brocade 
and satin. 

Another novelty of the season, which the great 
dress-maker has recently introduced, is that of 
skirt-fronts for evening-gowns ornamented with 
long stalks of flowers painted by hand in water- 
colors. A court dress intended for the next 
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London “ Drawisg - Room” 
peau-de-soie, the skirt-front bordered with a 
narrow flounce of the silk. From the head of 
this flounce rose painted stalks of the purple 
and the yellow iris, with 
pointed sword-like leaves. 


was in pale-blue 


their long narrow 
The court train was 


in the same material as the dress, and was edged 
with a deep ruching of the peau-de-soie. 
Four-button gloves in glacé kid in a delicate 
shade of pearl-color, and with triple rows of 
stitching on the back in silk of the same hue, 


are a good deal worn for visiting or for afternoon 
receptions. Long gloves in undressed kid are 
still fashionable for evening-wear, in white or in 
pale shades of mastic or yellow. 

Wraps are the daintiest little creations pos- 
sible, the jacket and the Henri Trois cloak for 
summer-wear having replaced the long cloaks. 
The latter are still much used in crape or in 
cashmere. In the latter material, they are, when 
destined to be used as traveling-wraps, lined 
throughout with foulard in a dark contrasting 
color. 

Owing to the universal adoption of the Eng- 
lish custom of “ five-o’clock tea,” the tea-gown 
has become an adjunct to a Parisian hestess’s 
wardrobe, of nearly as much importance as the 
dinner-dress. Last winter, they were made in 
brocade, with skirt-fronts and sleeves in crape 
or in lace. Now the mode is reversed. The 
back of the dress and the deep draped over- 
lapping caps to the sleeves are in crape. The 
plaited front, extending from throat to feet, 
is in solid-colored brocade or embroidered satin 
in some delicate hue contrasting with that of 
the crape, and the same material composes the 
sleeve from the crape caps to the wrists, the 
whole of the crape dress being trimmed with 
very narrow sewing-silk fringe. 

Lucy H. Hoopsrr, 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—CosTuME OF BLUE FLANNEL, FOR A 
Boy. The knickerbockers are loose, the shirt 
double-breasted. Sleeves loose, with a plaited 
cuff. 

Fic. 11.—CHILD’s SEA-SIDE Dress, oF GRAY 
FLANNEL, with anchors embroidered on the 
bottom of the skirt, neck, and cuffs. A white 
guimpe is worn under the bodice. Broad- 
brimmed straw hat, trimmed with blue feathers 
and ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—GIRL’s SEA-SIDE DREss, OF BLUE 
SerGe. The skirt is finished with a narrow hem 
and two tucks. The blouse-bodice has a wide 
white serge collar, ornamented with very narrow 
blue braid. Plastron of blue and white stock- 
inet. Plaited cuffs to the loose sleeves. Knitted 
blue Tam O'Shanter cap. 

Fic. 1v.—Brown Straw Hat, trimmed with 
brown ribbon, for a boy. 
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s Feathers in Embroidery, or for a China Plate 
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Resign of Peacock 








FLORAL TROPHY, OF DRIED FLOWERS, GRASSES, Erc. 





